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REVIEW OF NEW BOUKS. 





The Man ac’s Confession; a fragment 
of atale. By J. W.Simmons, au- 
thor of the Exile’s Return. 

For several reasons we are dis- 
posed to speak with all possible kind. 
ness and partiality of this poem; but 
we are appreliensive that our appro- 
bation would be more unwelcome to 
this poet than our censures would be 
in ordinary cases. In the first place, 
he has gone far out of his way to 
speak ill of us, the humble editors of 
this journal; we are therefore natu- 
rally desirous to indulge a little 
generosity in returning good for evil, 
and thus evince that we seek no re- 
venge nur wish to set down aught in 
malice; but “ignorance and preju- 
dice” are so very ill adapted attri- 
butes of a reviewer—and such of- 
fences are we charged withal—that 
we fear he would consider our com- 
mendation a certain proof of want 
of meritin his work:and nothing is fur- 
ther from our desires than to render 
him in any degree uncomfortable; for 

Secundly, we perceive clearly 
throughout the whale of the volume, 
the indications of a mind hurt by ne- 
glect;—a soreness of spirit, that we 
would much rather help to sooth than 
assist to aggravate. And 

Thirdly, we do believe, from his 
account of matters, that we, in com- 
mon with the rest of the literary re- 
ae have committed a grievous 
ault, in the total omission of us all 
to make ourselves acquainted with 
the beauties of his former publication. 
‘The Exile’s Return,’ it seems, was 
given toan ungrateful world, so long 
ago as the year 1819, since which, 
with the single exception of an ill- 
natured scribbler in the ‘ Charleston 
Patriot,” who had the malice to say 
the “ingredients were borrowed 
from Maturin’s Bertram,”—not one 
of our reviews or newspapers has 
taken the smallest notice of it. The 
critics, we are told, passed it “ sub 
silentio for reasons best known among 
themselves.” 

Now certainly this was not as it 
should have been. We are much 
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disposed, therefore, as we have al- 
realy mentioned, to make the amende 
by saying as much as possible in fa- 
vour of the ‘ Maniac’s Confession,’ 
but apprehending that the sincerity 
of any opinion of ours might be ques- 
tioned under these circumstances, we 
shall adopt a mode at present, 
that is sometimes used on other ac- 
counts; that is, we shall give some 
specimens, and leave the public to 
find out as they can, the proper mea- 
sure and limits of the admiration due 
to the work. 

But as we suffer under a share of 
the charges advanced against the 
fraternity in general, and also labour 
under still heavier accusations level- 
led particularly at the Literary Ga- 
zette; and as these imputations are 
destined to be permanent in the pages 
of the volume before us, we may be 
excused for offering a few words in ex- 
tenuation of the enormity of oursins. 

We do, therefore, most earnestly 
deny any participation in the rea- 
sons best known among the critics 
themselves, for their unaccountable 
conduct with regard to the Exile’s 
Return. If there was a conspiracy 
to chill it to death by neglect, we 
were innocent of any part in the ne- 
farious design; we answer not for 
The North American, nor any other 
journal, let them justify their con- 
duct as they can: we escape from the 
imputation of such a crime by ac- 
knowledging another scarcely less 
heinous—we never chanced to hear 
of the existence of the Exile’s Re- 
turn until quite recently; the whole 
“head and front of our offending, 
hath this extent; no more”? What 
degree of culpability this ‘ignorance’ 
(we thus confess to ignorance) implies, 
we will not attempt to settle; per- 
haps we were presumptuous to pre- 
tend to hold opinions on poetical 
subjects, without having enlightened 
our ideas bya perusal of this neglect- 
ed poem; but as we had so good and 
so much —— in our “ignorance” 
may we not hope to derive some pro- 
tection from the maxims ‘communis 
error facit jus’? But it may be asked, 
why prolong a silence on the subject 





which, if accidental formerly, must- 
be wilful now? For our excuse in 
this matter we have to say, that a 
new edition being promised by the 
author, in which “ certain lines that 
are very defective” are to be correct- 
ed; we prefer waiting until we can 
see the poem thus perfected by the 
last finishing stroke of the author, 
before we attempt to give any ac- 
count of it, lest we should do the au- 
thor the injustice of blazoning those 
very faults which it seems he has 
determined to amend. 

But there are other and weightier 
charges against us, to which we beg 
leave to offer a brief reply. 

There is an essay on American 
literature following the poem, al- 
though not mentioned in the title 
page; which argues, mainly, that lite- 
rature is not prosperous in our coun- 
try for two reasons, first, that we imi- 
tate England instead of attempting 
originality,in which observation there 
is certainly some justness. And, se- 
condly, that republican government 
is essentially unfriendly to literary 
excellence. In the course however of 
the disquisition, the Port Folio, the 
Western Review, the Analectic Mag- 
azine, and North American Review, 
are charged with an overweening par- 
tiality for English literature; and as 
to the Analectic in particular, the au- 
thor takes occasion, in noticing the re- 
cent change in its plan, tomake the fol-. 
lowing vehement attack upon ust 

** This journal has lately undergone a 
change of form and name; now, the *Lite- 
rary Gazette” whether its substance will 
become purified from the dross of igno- 
rance and prejudice, is yet to be made 
manifest; the editors however still appear 
to be afraid of standing upon their own 
footing; they propose, it seems, to adopt the 
plan upon which the London Literary 
Gazette is conducted: England nothing 
but England.” &c. &c. 

That we should be accused of 
undue partiality to England is a 
charge we least of all expected.— 
We must conclude that the au- 
thor never had done us the honour to 
read our articles on ‘W alsh’s Appeal,’ 
‘James’ Naval War,’ ‘Pillet’s Travels 
in England,’ ‘The Backwoodsman,’ 
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‘ Bristed’s Resources,’ and many 
others, or he could not possibly have 
fallen into so great an error. 

As to the imitation of a London 
journal in the particulars of shape 
and size of the page, period of pub- 
lication, &c. that is manifestly an 
affair of the publisher’s, in which his 
convenience and interest is to rule; 
the editors however approve of it 
because it affords the greatest scope, 
and the best opportunity, for giving 
prompt and varied literary intelli- 
gence. If the plan be a good one in 
itself, it would be silly to avoid it 
because an English journal had pre- 
viously adopted and tested its ad- 
vantages; and it would be disingenu- 
ous to withhold the acknowledgement 
of the source whence the idea was 
derived. 

That we fill our pages with selec- 
tions from the foreign journals is cer- 
tainly true, but not so the inference 
that it is a matter merely of inclina- 
tion to do so. We cannot reform 
or change the public taste, such as 
it is we must obey its caprices, 
exercising with caution the little 
influence our situation imparts. 
American readers love foreign lite- 
rature, the fact needs no demonstra- 
tion; and if we should confine our- 
selves to original compositions, 


however ingeniously and elegantly 


written, they would not be read. The 
journal in such case would soon be- 
come a ruinous concern for the pub- 
lisher; and he is wisely disinclined 
to seek a martyrdom for the honour 
of the originality of American lite- 
rature. 

We doubt not a revolution in this 
respect might possibly be effected, 
if some twenty or thirty men of real 
talent and classical acquirements, 
would devote themselves romantical- 
by to the cause. But they must be 
men of fortune or of perfect indif- 
ference to worldly profit, and content 
to write not only witheut pecuniary 
reward, but even for a long time 
without praise or notice. 

But there is too little disposition 
prevalent, to assist our literary jour- 
nals; every man is for having his 
writings in a book of his own, and 
the consequence is that many vol- 
umes are published, with copy right 
secured, that yield neither profit nor 
reputation to the author, which yet 
might have appeared to great advan- 
tage in the pages of a magazine. 
This sort of aid is commonly given 
to the magazines and reviews in Eu- 





rope, but very seldom here; and the 
editors of our journals being generally 
men of professional pursuits, who 
merely steal a few hours from their 
more important concerns to devote 
to literature; it is perhaps but quite 
reasonable to expect of them, under 
such circumstances, to fill their pa- 
ges entirely with novelties. 

We would suggest as an example 
to this angry poet, that if the ‘ Exile’s 
Return’ had been generously sent to 
us it would not have remained so 
long in obscurity, but shining in our 
pages would both have benefited our 
journal, and at the same time obtain- 
ed celebrity for itself; whereas in the 
shape of an independent volume it 
qui: kly fell into the gulph of oblivion, 
and profited only the paper maker 
and the moth. 

We are disposed to believe, how- 
ever, that our poet uses much 
stronger expressions, of reprobation 
than his cooler judgment would dic- 
tate; in irascibility he quite equals 
any one of the “ irritable genus,” and 
therein proves himsclf possessed of 
at least one poetical attribute. His 
whole essay is a continued tirade, 
and the outpourings of the phial of 
his wrath scatter far and wide. The 
remembrance of the Exile’s Return 
so cruelly overlooked, is to him the 

** sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er his joys and his 
woes.” 

“We are lamentably deficient,” 
he says, “in this country, in the culti- 
vation of a poetical taste, and our 
worthy critics, so far from exertin 
the powers that usually seem ined 
in the office of literary censors, in 
forming and cherishing one—for 
reasons best known among them- 
selves—evidently concur, with most 
laudable unanimity, either in con- 
demning, for what they sagely con- 
ceive to be their heresies of thought 
and style, the few, who may occa- 
sionally present themselves as candi- 
dates for the honours of the Parnas- 
sian Laurel, bidding them “go hence 
and be no more seen”—or else, 
where perhaps they accidentally 
stumble upon some little indication 
of poetical phienzy, preserve a reli- 
gious silence,” &c. 

Thus the Exile’s Return seems 
ever in his thoughts. This it is that 
mixes so much gall in his ink, and 
we are not the only sufferers: that 
inoffensive and unpretending publi- 
cation called the “Athenee m,” is 
thus sadly battered: “ All the trash 





which laborious dulness is capable of 
collecting out of every quarterly and 
monthly journal, infesting severally 
the difterent parts of England, is pe- 
riodically thrust into this little gaud 
volume, whose surface is as conspli- 
cuous for its tinsel glitter, as its s b- 
stance, if substance it has any, is 
worthless from its imposthumation, 
and treacherous from the chaotic ar- 
rangement of its materials.” 

The state of South Carvlina, his 
native state, is declared to be “a mo- 
dern Beotia, seemingly under the 
curse of Minerva.” 

‘nd this, too, while we have sup- 
posed the goddess aforesaid was ra« 
ther partial than otherwise to that 
region—nor can we easily think 
otherwise while such names as Vink- 
ney, Calhoun, Middleton, Cheves, 
Dessaussure, Johnson, crowd upon 
our recollection. ‘Lhe poet will not 
fail, we trust, to recollect that (in 
the words of his favourite Byron) 

“ E’en dull Beotia gave a Pindar birth.” 


With the federal part of the com- 
munity in the same state, he is par- 
ticularly angry, and talks of the “ in- 
fernal” tendency of the “devotion 
to foreign works, that is found to 
flame so furiously in their breasts; 
and also with “a worthy South Caro- 
linian,”? whose name he: oes not give, 
but against whom he inveighs at con- 
siderable length, for having endea- 
voured to “bully the universities of 
our country,” &c. 


Besides all these marks of an ex- 
cited temper, we observe an incon- 
sistency into which nothing else 
could well have led him. He is ra- 
ting pretty roundly the edivor of 
some ee for having spoken 
irreverently of American poetry, and 
he cites the names of T'rumbull, Clif- 
ton and Pierpont, in contradiction 
of these unfavourable opinions, for- 
getting that he had previously thus 
expressed himself: 

“The ponderous epics of Barlow and 
Trumbuil obtruding themselves into no- 
tice merely from the novelty of their luge 
proportions, are vaunted forth as s;.eci- 
mens of classical immortality, and glim- 
mered through by ideots, who inistake 
the light of the type for the illumination 
of genius ” p. 115. 

But whatever others may do, we 
do not blame the author for being so 
much disturbed. ‘the provocation 
was great, doubtless; a fine poem, 
“not borrowed from Maturin,” per- 
haps very elaburate, and very ele- 
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gant, and to remain two years and 
upwards unnoticed and unknown— 
it would ruffle the patience of a saint. 
We know too well, being editors, the 
miseries of anonymous authorship, 
not to have a fellow feeling for all in 
like case suffering: we see too many 
conies of the Literary Gazette, filled 
w:'> the most precious stores of wit 
anc ‘earning, either culled from 
abroad by our “ laborious dulness,’’ or 
ot up at home under the midnight 
aa and yet “ wasting their sweet- 
ness in the desert air” of Mr. Max- 
well’s bookstore, not to appreciate 
the mortification with which a youth- 
ful poet must behold the flowers of 
his poesy “blush unseen,” and not 
sympathize-entirely with his just in- 
ignation at an undiscerning world. 
We are condemned to see our 
original poetry copied into other 
Gazettes, and figure as ‘ selected,’ 
but without a word of acknowledg- 
ment as to the source from whence 
it is derived. We have seen original 
papers first published in our paper, 
copied into some of the English jour- 
nals, and thence transplanted into 
some of the American, as extracted 
from the English, but without a word 
of gratitude to us; and at other times 
our articles have filled whole sides 
of newspapers—appearing to the de- 
luded reader to be originally printed 
there.* But there are consolations, 
besides the grand one of the mens 
conscia recti, both for the poet and 
for us; if he finds this notice contains 
more blame than praise, he will re- 
joice to think he has escaped the ap- 
plause of “ ignorance and prejudie;” 
and, for our part, we have lately had 
the satisfaction to find that we are 
in no danger of being praised in the 
Port Folio. 

But the poem—we have digressed 
far, and must return to it. It is, then, 
extremely mysterious, and some 
critics will say, obscure: the story, 
as far as it has any, is similar to that 
of Jason Fairbanks—we think that 
was the name—who was some time 
since hanged near Boston for the 
murder of his sweetheart. ‘lhe object 
seems to be a delineation of the hor- 
rors of hereditary insanity. But the 
mysteriousness is carried very far; 
perhaps some fastidious critics will 
remark that there is a difference be- 
tween puzzling the mind and puz- 





* Witness the Excursion from Edin 
burgh to Dublin—the journal of an officer 
on the Yellow-stone expedition—the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, &c. 








zling the eye with obscurity, and that 
the one heightens, the other dimin- 
ishes the effect of poetry. Lara, for 
instance, is very mysterious—his 
motions, his early history, the secret 
that dwelt in his heart—all these 
are riddles that the mind pleases it- 
self to guess at—but his outward 
shape is distinctly presented to the 
> And it may be said, perhaps, by 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views, in noticing this poem, that the 
obscurity is rather to the eye than 
to the mind, and that in this respect 
there is a fault—and many things 
more equally unkind; but we profess 
no opinion on the subject. The 
opening and the conclusion will best 
exemplify the merits of the piece— 
thus it commences: 


There is a fever of the soul, 

A cureless malady that preys 
Upon the heart, upon the brain, 
That riots in each bursting vein, 
And quick diffusing o’er the whole 
Of ardent frames—more surely slays 
Than arquebus or atagan— 
When man in fight oppos’d to man, 
Meets death in ev’ry winged blow, 
Dealt by the fervor of his foe. 

o*” * + * * . a. 


It is that heated glow of mind, 
That loves to revel in the wild 
Of its own worlds—with power to bind 
The victim of its phantasy, 
In fetters of such varied hue, 
As mocks the tongue that fain would tell 
The magic of its miracle; 
Glittering chains at first, whose light 
Disorders and deceives the sight; 
Refusing still to pour the beam, 
Which might dissolve the fatal dream, 
As shadows melt before the ray, 
That heralds the approach of day. 

* + * * + * x 


It is a dark and fatal spell, 

That doth uncharnel its own hell— 
Too vainly late from him to fly, 
Who hath been made its ministry — 
It is the curse that mars the life 
And beauty of this nether sky, 

And wages an eternal strife 

With all who spurn its potency— 

It is the blast that blights the heart, 
And ev’ry blossom of its bloom, 

Its chill and black’ning ne’er depart, 
Until the substance they consume— 
Whereon they feed—until the tomb 
Hath clos’d upon the sufferer’s head, 
For there is quiet ’mong the dead. 
This visitation never fails 

To visit they that least can bear 
The after shock that still prevails, 
The rankling of the wounds that tear 
Enfeebling ev’ry fiber’d nerve, 
Until their functions fail to serve, 
And then they wind into the core, 
To riot there for ever more! &c. 


And so it proceeds in a style to 





which some critics will perhaps apply 
one of the poet’s own lines, 


“ So softly sweet, and sweetly weak.” 


The conclusion is the confession 
of the maniac in prison, after having 
stabbed Lora. 


Within a Dungeon’s cell remote, 

Sat Osma—fetter’d and alone, 

There was a full unnatural pulse, 

Whose beatings almost echo’d through, 

That ample vault the icy dew, 

Rung from the woes that did convulse, 

His wasted frame—bespoke the tone, 

Of his broken mind—he did not smote, 

His brow—nor rend his sable hair, 

That hung in ringlets of despair, 

Around his front of marble hue— 

He did not rave in accents wild, 

Lamentings fitfully that swell, 

From tortures of an inward hell— 

He did not call] on her he slew— 

No—nor the mother of that child, 

Whom late his troubled memory knew— 

And still who rose upon his view, 

With clasped hand and—streaming eye, 

In all that utter agony— 

That bow’d her hoary head to earth, 

Upon that night—when in the dearth, 

Of crush’d affections—she survey’d 

The ruin’d trust—he had betray’d— 

He did not crave a curse to blast, 

One effort—and but one at last, 

In hideous convulsion made— 

He bow’d his head—and would have 
pray’d— 

But scarce bis fault’ring tongue essay’d, 

To name its God—when sudden dread, 

Quick mantled o’er his quiv’ring frame— 

And then as if a bolt had sped, 

And faithful to its murd’rous aim— 

Had piere’d his brain—he nerveless fell, 

With half supress’d—convulsive groan, 

Upon his dungeon’s echoing stone, 

Which did resound that wild farewell, 

To earthly peace, and heavenly hope~ 

Some blasted moments there he lay— 

And when his tortur’d senses woke, 

He feebly struggled to arise— 

But something doubtful caught his eyes, 

And held him there in stern surprise— 

A sudden hectic flush’d his cheek, 

‘Twas struggling passions farewell streak, 

A moment came, a moment past— 

His face resum’d its livid cast— 

‘* My hours are few at best—I feel, 

And scarcely worth a felon’s whecl— 

1 think 1 was not born to die, 

A death that dooms to infamy— 

But—take my life—’tis fleeting fast, 

I reck not, so I rest at last— 

But quickly villain or [ smite, 

The form thou deem’st is thine by right— 

Quickly take it”—as he said, 

He bar’d from ’neath his garb a blade 

Of glitt’ring steel, and would have smote, 

But ere his impious hand he rais’d, 

He felt a grasp his own disarm, 

And sprung to wrestle with his lot— 

But curs’d in vain the palsied nerve, 

His will whose functions fail’d to serve—, 

And shrunk from weakness-while he 
gazid, 
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With eye that glar’d as ‘neath a charm, 
Fix’d in stern scrutiny upon, 

The form that knealt beside him there— 
““Forbear—Oh! God, my Son, my Son, 
Nor drive this old brain to despair” — 

W hat voice was that? alas! a voice, 

He lov’d in boyhood—and whose tone, 
Was ever wont to bid rejoice, 

The bosom that it hail’d in lone, 

And fearful sounds of anguish noew— 
And oft his hands in infancy, 

Had played with ringlets of that brow, 
When it was full of life’s young glow— 
And in those pithless arms of age, 

His sorrows he did oft assuage— 

And on that trembling bosom there, 

He oft had lisp’d his infant prayer— 
That voice and brow that arm and breast, 
A Spirit worthy once caress’d— 

That Spirit chang’d—why are they here? 
** Father—my days have pass’d below, 
Not ’midst earth’s sunshine, and its storm, 
But one dark-rolling wave of wo, 

W hich thus hath wreck'd mine early form; 
God—that in mercy visits all, 

Denied his holy light to me— 

Aud they who /east were prone to fall, 
Seem’d children of his charity— 

It may be—some ancestral crime, 

Hath stain’d mine earthly heritage— 
And yet—for deeds that were not mine, 
*T was hard to suffer orphanage! 

For oh! i have surviv’d the hope, 

That pictur’d promis’d happiness— 

And now, I can no longer cope 

With my lost state of wretchedness. 

* * * * * * * 
Dost see von solitary grave, 

Where the luxuriant wild flow’rs wave, 
As if to mock the mouldering dead? 
There, on the cold, bare ground, this head, 
On many a night, lve bow’d in prayer— 
Not to my God—but her whose ear, 

In life, while all have spurn’d beside, 
Was never clos’d in steeled pride. 

Death had not so much chang’d that heart 
Which once, in living loveliness, 

Was wont to bear each sterner part 
That waits us in life’s wilderness— 

But she will plead for one whose fate, 
Denies that he himself should pray: 

She is not so much chang’d of late— 

Her Spirit still survives ber clay. 

. * * * * * * 
She died for me, who lov’d her best, 
Amid a world that woo’d and blest— 

She died for me—who cannot die— 
immortal made, by agony— 

1 lov’d her best, though subject then 
To an appalling malady— 
And—tiough unlike to other men, 

I won herangel sympathy— 

Her sympathy?—I won her soul! 
*Twas bound to me by ev'ry tie, 
That links its parts unto a whole, 
In body’s strange consistency. 

»” * * * ok * * 

I lov’d her best, who love her now, 
Though cold in earth she sleeps below. 

* * * * + * * 
In life, they fram’d a hideous tale, 
Which, like to autumn’s withering gale— 





Nipp’d the fair blossoms of her spring: 

They told her that Insanity— 

Around mine ancestry did fling 

The chain of its fatality— 

That dark, electric chain of wo, 

Which wound around my cradled sleep, 

Causing this blood’s delirious flow, 

The drops that sudden freeze—and creep 

In dull and heavy motion—round 

The ruins of a blasted heart— 

And then—to sudden phrenzy wound, 

A boiling ocean, reel, and start! 

They told her—but ’twas treachery— 

That J was wild at times—and so 

They *guil’d her young simplicity, 

In hope her love she would forego— 

But she was of unearthly mould, 

More like the virgin race of old, 

Than modern dames—would gear and 
gold, 

Make lavish of the plighting hand— 

Regardless of that golden band— 

Affection’s wreath, of vernal hue, 

Steep’d in the heart’s elysian dew— 

Without whose holy infuence—life 

Is but a desert scene of strife— 

Of warring words and jarring fears, 

That blot our latest scene with tears. 

I may not weep—and cannot pray, 

For Heaven in wrath would turn away— 

But there is one will sue for me, 

If virtue dwells with charity— 

I do not ask that thou shouldst kneel, 

And supplicate for sinners’ weal— 

I only crave thee to forgive, 

The deed by which I cease to live— 

For God—who frames in mystery— 

Had stampt me with fa/ality— 

And hurl’d me ‘neath this loathsome sun, 

To act and suffer as ’ve done— 

But then this worid, to which belong, 

The treacheries that chafe to wrong, 

This world, hath stung me deep and long— 

And will not pardon crimes that rose, 

From pressure of its keenest woes— 

Oh! God!—if I dare name thy name! 

In mercy deal with one, whose aim 

In stainless youth had been to be, 

Worthy of thine Eternity. 

Thou mad’st my soul, and thou canst tell, 

Why it was tempted to rebel— 

The world that frown’d upon my life, 

Oh! thou who fram’st it—know’stits strife, 

Thou knowest it is darkly prone, 

To probe us to the very bone: 

Its pastime—is calamity, 

Its meditation—treachery— 

That world—had work’d upon my blood, 

Till suffering became my food— 

The little that there was of good, 

It murder’d in its very birth— 

And smil’d upon my feelings dearth— 

Yes—Father—thou, who didst know me 
then, 

Didst know me one—outcast of men— 

False prov’d my kindred—friends and all, 

I stood alone—alone I fall— 

Onc heart there was—but only one— 

That beat with mine in unison— 

But that is nothing—now [ go, 

Releas’d at last from human wo— 

Nay—weep not—no—’tis now too late— 

Tears cannot stay the hand of fate— 





Ouce—ay once—my vitals freez. — 
Thy hand—no more”—He is at ease— 
His spirit hath forever fled— 

And Osma sleeps on Lora’s hed. 





Conscience; or, The Br dal Night: a 
Tragedy. By James Haynes, t.sq. 
{From the London Literary Gazette. ] 


The publication of this Tragedy 
has more than confirmed the opinion 
which we gave of its poetical excel- 
lence, on hearing i' performed. Not 
even the indifferent style in which it 
has been got up at the theatre, could 
mar or conceal its beauties; and in 
perusing the extracts, with which we 
mean to confirm our judgment, we 
are sure that the public will recog- 
nize a writer of genuine poetry, and 
regret that a man possessed of such 
fine talents should have been so long 
delayed from taking his station 
among those who delight and adorn 
the age in which they live. Mr. 
Haynes has been known to his pri- 
vate friends for a number of years, 
as one who only needed the excita- 
tion of encouragement to sustain a 
high place in literature. We under- 
stand that he was distinguished at 
the University; and we know that 
ten years since, he had written what 
deserved to be brought forward with 
cheering auspices. But the cold and 
chilling clouds under which the first 
beams of genius must struggle to 
shine out, are but too frequently the 
shroud of the nascent light. Trem- 
bling and uncertain, it is lost in the 
surrounding obscure; and though it 
burns with intense lustre within the 
bosom, it has not strength to inflame 
with kindred glow the dank and op- 
pressive atmosphere which dims and 
extinguishes its fires. Such, we im- 
agine, has been the fate of the author 
of this play; still in the prime of 
life, yet the warmth of youth diffused 
in that listlessness, with which the 
want of due appreciation overpowers 
the mind, and the noble vigour of in- 
tellect which early fame would have 
concentrated and directed to the most 
glorious ends, frustrated in casual, 
careless efforts. Nevertheless, though 
Mr. Haynes has started later than 
was to be wished, he has started well, 
and there isa fine course open before 
him. Lethim persevere, and he will 
not be hindmost in the splendid race. 
His muse is an Atalanta, and can al- 
low to many rivals the privilege of 
taking the lead, without a fear of not 
being able to pass them long before 
they reach the goal. 

The plot of Conscience has been 
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so generally repeated, that we need 
state no more than that Lorenzo, « 
ruined Venetian, has married Elmira, 
the daughter of his deadliest fue, \r 
genio, to the murder of whose bro 
ther, Rinaldo, he had beenassenting. 
Julio, a friend of Lorenzo’s; Alfero, 
a captain of banditti, and privy to the 
assassination; Rodolpho, in \rsenio’s 
service; and the Venetian Senate, 
complete the characters. Flying from 
Venice, the youthful pair are taken 
by the robbers; but these are in turn 
overpowered by a force from Venice; 
and Alfero, to save his life, accuses 
Lorenzo to Arsenio. In the attempt 
to punish the murderer, and yet save 
the honor of his daughter, the latterin- 
volves them inonecommonruin; and 
the curtain drops on the catastrophe. 
But it is neither in his plan, nor inci 
dents, that Mr. Haynes has command- 
ed our praises; nor is it in the com- 
pound principles in which he has 
moulded his characters; for we dis- 
approve of the conjunction of virtue 
and crime in Lorenzo, and do not 
greatly admire the mixture of weak- 
ness and heroism in Elmira; of de 
moniac vengeance and natural affec 
tion in Arse..io; of honour and com- 
promise in Julio. It is to his true 
touches and exquisite images of poe- 
try, that we surrender our feelings; 
to the simplest but most power'ul ex- 
ag with which his pages are 

lled; and to the more elaborate but 
not less striking pictures, which he 
has drawn of things and of passions 


belonging to the highest regions of 


the — and the grand. 

Many of the former, however they 
enrich the passages where they oc- 
cur, are too minute to be separated; 
and though we shall endeavour to 
instance a few of them, we must 
leave by far the greater part to be 
discovered by readers in the tragedy 
itself, and take our examples from 
the latter class. 

Julio is persuading Rodolpho to 
permit the lovers to have a last inter- 
view, and says— 

Thy master’s doors are barred against 
Lorenzo.— 

Rod. You'd have them opened?— 

Jul. Only for a moment, 

But while the quick farewell of parting 
faith 

Bursts in a sigh. 
Rod. Th’attempt were full of danger. 
Jul. But full of virtue,—full of pride, 

Rodolpho: 

It plucks the meanness from the poor 
man’s lot 

When he aspires to succour misery. 





rhe first hint of Lorenzo’s partici- 
vation in guilt, is very beautifully 
conveyed. His friend is alluding to 
the wrongs done him by his late guar- 
dian Rinaldo. 

Jul. How fares my friend? 

Lor. That I should ask of thee: Wha‘ 

say our judges? 

\m I to fare as my good cause demands, 

Iris the current of their wisdom set 

Against the weak?—W li even the whirl- 
wind blows 

Vith terrors more like justice, when it 
spreads 

An indiscriminating havock round, 

Than does the voice of that deliberate 
knave, 

Whose angry tone is kept for the defence- 
less. 

Nay, come confess my ruin. 

Jul. Tis complete, 

Unless Arsenio can be moved to spare 
thee. 

O! [could curse the villain in his grave 

Whose arts have led to this. 

Lor. Curse not the dead. 

Jul. Not curse Rinaldo? 

Lor. No. 

Jul. ’Tis strange, methinks, 

That you should tremble but to hear him 
named: 

AndI have noted, that the strong despair 

Your losses waked, hath doubled since his 
death, 

As you a friend lamented. 

Lor. Talk not thus; 

Suspicion’s ear might catch the sound. 

Jul. Suspicion! 

Lor. There are a thousand tapers in 

the mind, 
That burn like flax on the least touch of 
light, 
And leave the socket foul. He was my foe 
I grant you; but he died on my return 
From classic travel in the isles of Greece. 
Well; he has done with me, and I with 
him; 
Andsono more. What may remainofstrife, 
To be adjusted in our after being, 
Where each can challenge either with his 
wrongs, 
Should sleep as he does, ’till the graves 
shall open, 
Aud the cold populace of buried nations 
Stalk to the general doom. 

After this finely expressed declara- 
tion, Lorenzo mentions his resolu- 
tions for the future: as “ no destruc- 
tion offers” in the Turkish wars, but 
the State wants adventurous spirits, to 
crush the desperate bands which in- 
fest their territories, and 

Our noblest youth in arms, 
Contest the prize: “*twere well to die 
amongst them. 
Concluding— 

But from the public way 
| would retire; and from the heartless 

whine 
Of seeming friends: there is a cant con- 

dolence, 





Which gives more pain to the afflicted 
mind 

Than open scorn, I have been so bepitied 

by rascals at the moment measuring 

Their height above me with an eve as cold 

\s frost, if frost could feel the cold it 
scatters, 

By heaven! I rather would endure the 
taunts 

Jf my worst enemy.—Come, from our 
friends. 

The next quotation is from the 
mouth of Arsenio, when his daughter 
is pleading to him; it is very pop 
tical, though not very apt or charac- 
teristic in the speaker. Elmira says— 
O! think of mercy; think of that and 

vield. 

Ar. Would’st thou with words unfix 

my firm resolve? 

If in the cavern where the winds reside, 

You prais’d the light-winged zephyr;— 
would the winds 

Pluck their rough pinions bare; retrench 
their throats; 

Discard their sovereign thunders; and 
steal out 

To fall in love with evening’s golden sky, 

And play with blossoms in the orange 
zreen? 

Neither will I from my prerogative 

Descend, at thy entreaty. 


The ensuing interview of the fa- 
ther and daughter, after her secret 
marriage, is also full of brilliant dia- 
logue. She throws herself at his 
feet— 

Ar. Rise, madam; thou couldst spurn 

iy Counsel once, 
Contemn my weak commands, despise my 
favour: 
It is not meet that one so bold before, 
Should now betray such mean humility: 
Nay, rise, thou wert not born to suppli- 
cate. 
Elm. O speak not strangely thus to 
one whose brain 
Is fired with desperation; rather let 
Your anger spurn, than fright ine with 
this coldness: — 
Kill me! but know me too. 
7 * 


But for my mother’s sake. 
Ar. Thy mother’s! 
Elim. Her’s. 
Ar. Dar’st thou to hope-- 
Elm. O let her memory 

Fall on me like a beam from mercy’s 

throne, 

And show me in my deep affliction. 

Remember, when she lived, how oft her 
lip 

Was wont to bless me: let not your re- 
venge 

Revoke the blessing thus inherited. 

Think, too, bow dying in her fond em- 
brace 

She strained us both; when, having made 
her peace 

With heaven, she turned a moment to the 
earth, 
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Aud shed the last thought of her heart on 
you, ; 

And me together. 
Ar. Should I think of this? 

Why, why didst thou forget it then, and 
leave me? 

Why didst forget thy home? 
Elm. | did not, could not: 

Nor was it love alone that drove me 
thence. 

Another suitor came to banish me; 

And so half loving—half despairing, 

I fell from duty. 


Lorenzo and Elmira’s departure 
for Julio’s castle, is another poetical 
grace. 

Lor. Lean on me, love, for we have far 

to go 

Before we sleep. O! such a bridal night 

Befits not such a bride. Thine is no form 

To brave the sickness falling through the 
sky 

From evil planets: but if tenderness 

Can pay thee back for comfort, thou shalt 
ne’er 

Regret the time when the cold smile o’the 
moon, 

And the pale foliage of the midnight scene, 

Their sympathies afforded; and the bird, 

That in the silver hour of solitude, 

When Italy sleeps in light, sings to the 
star 

That loves her music, sang to us the 
while; 

And this was all the merry-making passed 

To grace the nuptials of a fonder pair 

Tian ever feasting hailed!—lean on me 
love. 

Arsenio, pursuing his revenge, says: 

Be our approaches grave. 
march 

Js that which suits the hot engagement; 

To spend no breath, nor waste a single 
blow, 

*Till death is present with the enemy. 

* * ¥ 


The steady 


My daughter calls him husband. If he 
choose 

To part from her and Italy to-night, 

Her will I spare the shame; to heaven 
committing 

The anxious charge to follow him in 
storms, 

And greet his search for quiet—with des- 
pair. 

But probably one of the best pass- 
ages is Lorenzo’s reflections on death, 
in answer to Elmira. 

——— As [I followed thee 
I heard thee talk of death. 

Lor. Yes: I was thinking 
That all must die; kiogs, princes must 

obey 
The freezing call. 

day stoop 
To pay their court to the despotic tomb: 
Lawyers must there refund the fee of life; 
Bleroes, unarmed, forgetting sieges, bat- 
tles, 
Must, far from glory, and the sound of 
praise, 


Statesmen must one 





Take their last station: inspired orators 

Must shun the multitude, whose mind they 
made, 

And cleave to silence and oblivion. 

The player must desert his mimic scene, 

To die indeed: and poets, fond of hope, 

With their fine sense of life, must humble 
too; 

And, at the summons, quit Castalia’s 
springs, 

To plunge amid the gloom of Erebus. 

*Tis to the wretch alone that he denies 

The solace of his sleep. 


The sentiments delivered by the 
same individual, on the fears of guilt, 
though omitted in the acted play, are 
equally just and forcible. 

* ° ” I had thoughts 
Of dying,—but pity bids me live! 

Jul. Yes, live and still be happy. 

Lor. Never, Julio; 

Never again: even at my bridal bour 

Thou saw’st detection, like a witch, look 
on 

And smile, and mock at the solemnity, 

Cenjuring the stars. Hark! was not that 


a noise? 

Jul. No; allis still. 

Lor. Have none approached us? 
Jul. None. 


Lor. Then ’twas was my fancy. Every 
passing hour 
Is crowded with a thousand whisperers; 
The night bas lost its silence, and the 
stars 
Shoot fire upon my soul. Darkness itself 
Has objects for mine eyes to gaze upon, 
And sends me terror wien | pray for 
sleep 
In vain upon my knees. Nor ends it here; 
My greatest dread of all—detection— 
casts 
Her shadow on my walk, and startles me 
At every turn: sometime will reason drag 
Her frightful chain of probable alarms 
Across my mind; or, if fatigued, she 
droops, 
Her pangs survive the while; as you have 
seen 
The ocean tossing when the wind is down, 
And the huge storm is dying on the wa- 
ters. 
Once, too, I had a dream—— 
Jul. The shadows of our sleep should 
fly with sleep; 
Nor hang their sickness on the memory. 
Lor. Methought the dead man, rising 
from his tomb, 
Frowned over me. Elmira, at my side, 
Stretched ber fond arms to shield me from 
his wrath, 
At which, he frowned the more. I turn’d 
away, 
Discusted, from the spectre, and assayed 
lu 4elasp my wife; but she was pale, and 
cold, 
And in her breast the heart was motion- 
less, 
And on her limbs the cloathing of the 
grave, 
With here and there a worm, bung hea- 
vily. 





Then did the spectre laugh, till from its 
mouth 

Blood drop’t upon us while it cried- 
‘ Benotp! 

Suc 1s THE BRIDAL BED THAT WAITS 
THY Love!’— 

I would have struck it, (for my rage was 


up) 

I tried the blow; but, all my senses shaken 

By the convulsion, broke the tranced 
spell, 

And darkness told me—sleep was my tor- 
mentor. 


When threatened with death if he 
refuses to yield his wife, he says— 

Lor. If death command 
This glorious light, the mind to soar aloft 
And seek its kindred essence, J] must stoop 
To lay the mortal relic at his feet, 

In attitude of meek obedience. 

But if you put the choice to die possess- 
ing, 

Or im renouncing what my soul adores, 

Then give me death: for ’tis unutterable. 

How desolate were life by her abandoned! 

And ina still nobler strain he thus 
characterizes Fear. 

The tempest hath not such a wing as Fear; 

An eagle’s valorous speed is toughly 
strained 

To chase the smallest bird; and the thin 
worm 

Will pierce and wound the earth, as with’ 

a sword, 

To cut its way, if but a touch provoke 
The feats that fright can do. 

Having thus far displayed the 
powers of Mr. Haynes in some sort 
of order, we must fill up the remain- 
der of our notice with a brief and 
miscellaneous selection. 

An Oath. 

By the great Power, 

Inhabitant of yon blue monarchy, 
I know not what I said. 

A Cavern. 
The door now open, 
By steps of solid rock leads down to dark- 

ness. 

Another portal there defends the womb 
Of the deep cavern; and, to silence gives 
Security by distance, almost infinite. 
It is not in the hollow lungs of famine, 
Tosend a shrick so high. ° 


Resolution. 
Fixed—resolved—immoveawWg. 
The oak is not more rooted when he lifts 
His everlasting arms, and vaunts aloud 
To the high storm. 
Old Age. 
His hoary head, 
Where every silver hair complained of 
time. 
Effect of grief on beauty. 
But, behold, 
Elmira comes! What mischief grief has 
done 
In that pale cheek! cropping the health- 
ful rose; 
Yet with a hand so tender, that the bed 
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Of beanty, where it grew, is scarce im- 
paired 
By absence of its bloom. 
D pair. 
Elmira. When we would speak the 
names that most delight, 
Are they not—husband! father! Is it so 
With me? Can I on either dwell, and say, 
This gives me comfort? No; my grief, 
my horror, 
Associate with the very words that breathe 
A balm on other hearts. 
*  * * What shall I do? 
Whom shall I bless? whom curse? I have 
no right 
To curse or bless; to do like other beings, 
Who in their very wishes have a power 
Denied to me. If 1 invite a wish 
On either side, it looks so frightful at me, 
The stirring of my mind is terrible. 
Imprecation. 
Ye mighty gods, 
What are your thunders fit fur, if they 
sleep 
While injury prevails beneath their sway! 
Is it to rouse the lion from his dream, 
Or in the bosom of the waters scare 
The finny race, that you disturb all 
heaven, 
While sinuers laugh securely as they hear 
The muttering impotence which shakes 
the earth, 
But does not execution on its villanies. 
Parting. 
Farewell! yet hold: 
I cannot part thee even for a moment 
On such light terms. Methinks to say 
farewell, 
Like travellers dividing on a road 
Where pieasant prospects rise, and the 
sun shines, 
Befits not our condition. We are severed 
By wind and rain, and in a troubled sea, 
And under night; and as the scene is aw- 


ul, 

The parting should be solemn. One em- 
brace, 

It may—but ’tis no matter—heaven be 
with thee! 

These extracts, however loosely 
thrown together, will, we have no 
doubt, be sufficient to establish the 
position with which we set out, and 
to display Mr. Haynes in the light of 
a true poet; one whose mind is rich- 
ly endued with the feelings and in- 
spiration which constitute genius; 
who disdains all artifice in his muse, 
and relies on simplicity and nature 
for his effects; who is, in fine, worthy 
to be honoured by his country, and 
encouraged by all the lovers of let- 
ters in the career he has at last so 
brilliantly begun. 


ANALECTA. 
{Mr. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, author of the Queen’s Wake and 
some other pieces, has lately published a 








new volume of poems, with the title of 
* The Mountain Bard,” and prefixed to 
them a memoir of his own life, which we 
find abridged with extracts in the last 
London Literary Gazette, and transfer to 
our pages. ] 

James Hogg, born in 1772, is the 
second of four sons of Robert Hogg 
and Margaret Laidlaw. His proge- 
nitors have been shepherds in Et- 
trick, for time immemorial; and when 
we speak of antiquity in families 
of this class in Scotland, we would 
caution our noble and gentle readers 
from laughing at the a. We can 
assure them, that the descent of ma- 
ny of them more resembles that of 
the patriarch and shepherd kings of 
old, their grand archetypes, than the 
brief annals of the poor. There are 
races of mere yeomen in this quarter 
of the country, who have held the 
same farms for centuries; and often 
has the name of the Lord been chang- 
ed while that of the vassal continu- 
ed for generations from father to son 
the same. Hogg’s father seems to 
have forsaken the simplicity of his 
ancestors’ ways, and turned drover. 
This led to his ruin—his stock was 
seized and sold, and he, with his help- 
less family, was turned out of doors, 
without a shelter, or a farthing in the 
world. James was then in his sixth 
year; a happy age for misfortune; 
though he tells us, that he remembers 
well the distress of his parents. 

A Mr. Brydon took compassion 
upon them, and engaged the father 
as his shepherd. James had gone to 
school for a short time, and learnt 
to spell something of the shorter 
Catechism, and Solomon’s Proverbs; 
and at another opportunity, got so 
far as into the class which read the 
Bible, and to try writing; but at the 
age of 7, as we have mentioned, was 
compelled by the downiall of his 
house” to hire himself as a cow-herd, 
having had in all, about half a year’s 
instruction. “This employment, (says 
he) the worst and lowest known in 
our country, | was engaged in for 
several years under sundry masters, 
till at length I got into the more hon- 
ourable one of keeping sheep. There 
is one circumstance, which has led 
some to imagine that my abilities as 
a servant had not been exquisite; 
namely, that when I was fifteen years 
of age I had served a dozen masters, 
which circumstance I, myself, am 
rather willing to attribute to my hav- 
ing gone to service so young, that | 
was yearly growing stronger, and 
consequently adequate to a harder 





task and an increase of wages: for I 
do not remember of ever having serv- 
ed a master who refused giving me 
a verbal recommendation to the next, 
especially for my inoffensive beha- 
viour. ihis character which I, some 
way or other, got at my very first 
outset, has, in some degree, attended 
me ever since, and has certainly been 
of utility to me, yet though Solomon 
avers that ‘a good name ts rather to 
be chosen than great riches,’ I de- 
clare that I have never been so much 
benefited by mine, but that I would 
have chosen the latter by many de- 
grees. From some of my masters J 
received very hard usage; in particu- 
lar, while with one shepherd, | was 
often nearly exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue. All this while I neither 
read nor wrote; nor had I access to 
any book save the Bible. 1 was great- 
ly taken with our version of the 
* con of David, Jearned the most 
of them by heart, and have a great 
artiality for them unto this day. 
very little pittance that | earned of 
wages was carried directly to my 
parents, who supplied me with what 
clothes I had. These were often 
scarcely worthy of the appellation, 
In particular, | remember of being 
exceedingly scarce of shirts: time 
after time I had but two, which grew 
often so bad that I was obliged to 
quit wearing them altogether; for 
when I put them on, they hung down 
in long tassels as far as my heels. 
At these times I certainly made a 
very grotesque figure; for,on quitting 
the shirt, 1 could never induce my 
trews, or lower vestments, to keep 
up to their proper sphere. ‘There 
were no braces in those days. When 
fourteen years of age, | saved five 
shillings of my wages, with which 1 
bought an old violin. ‘This occupied 
all my leisure hours, and has been 
my favourite amusement ever since. 
L had commonly no spare time from 
labour during the day; but when I 
was not over-fatigued, I generally 
spent an hour or twe every night in 
sawing over my favourite old Scot- 
tish tunes—my bed being always in 
stables and cow-houses, | disturbed 
nobody but myself.” 

At length, while serving as a shep- 
herd, (of all menial lives, by the way, 
the most favorable to the develope- 
ment of natural genius) and in his 
18th year, he first got “a perusal of 
the life and adventures of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, and the Gentle Shep- 
herd,” the effect of which, he tells 
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us, was, that “ though immoderately 
fond of them, yet (what you will think 
remarkable in one who hath since 
dabbled so much in verses) I could 
not help regretting deeply that they 
were not in prose, that every body 
might have understood them; or, | 
thought if they had been in the same 
kind of metre with the Psalms, I 
could have borne with them. The trut! 
is, | made exceedingly slow progress 
in reading them. ‘lhe little reading 
that I had learned, I had nearly lost, 
and the Scottish dialect quite con 
founded me; so that, before I got to 
the end of a line, | had commonly 
lust the rhyme of the preceding one; 
and if [ came to a triplet, a thing of 
which IL had no conception, | com- 
monly read to the foot of the page 
without perceiving that [had lost the 
rhyme altogether. I thought the au- 
thor had been straitened for rhymes, 
and had just made a part of it do as 
well as he could without them. Thus, 
after | had got through both works, 
I foun’ myself much in the same 
predicament with the man of Esk 
dalemuir, who had borrowed Bailey s 
Dictionary from his neighbour. On 
retur ing it, the lender asked him 
what he thought of it. ‘I dinna ken, 
man,” replied he; ‘I have read it all 
through, but canna say that I under- 
stand it; it is the most confused book 
that [ ever saw in my life” ‘The late 
Mrs. Laidlaw of Willenslee took 
some notice of me, and frequently 
gave me books to read while tending 
the ewes; these were chiefly theo- 
logical. ‘The only one, that I re- 
member any thing of, is ‘ Bishop 
Burnet’s Theory of the conflagration 
of the Earth.” Happy it was for me 
that I did not understand it! for the 
little of it that I did understand had 
nearly overturned my brain altogeth- 
er. All the day 1 was pondering on 
the grand milleniam, and the reign 
of the saints; and all the night dream- 
ing of new heavens and a new earth, 
the stars in horror and the world in 
Hames! Mrs. Laidlaw also gave me 
sometimes the newspapers, which I 
pored on with great carnestness— 
heginning at the date, and reading 


strait on, through advertisements of 


houses and lands, balm of Gilead, 
and every thing; and, after all, was 
often no wiser than when [ began. 
To give you some farther idea of the 
progress | had made in literature— 
I was about this time obliged to write 
a letter to my elder brother, anc, 
having never drawn a pen for sucha 





number of years, I had actually for- 
got how to make sundry of the letters 
of the alphabet: these I had either to 
print or to patch up the words in the 
best way I could without them.” 

This was in 1790; and in 1795, 
when twenty-one years of age, and 
having had in the interim access to 
more valuable books, the subject of 
this sketch began to attempt verse. 
His debut was made ina poetical 
epistle to an acquaintance of his, a 
student of divinity, of whom there 
are many in Scotland, of nearly the 
same rank in life, namely, the chil 
dren of poor hinds or con he wh who 
are enabled to obtain the rudiments 
of classical instruction, through the 
cheapness of the parochial grammar 
schools,* and to finish their education 
at College, by becoming tutors to the 
offspring of wealthier parents. To 
the emulation of the lower orders in 
this respect, and to the honest pride 
of maintaining themselves without 
pauper relief, may the prominent 
features of excellence in the Scottish 
character in great measure be traced. 
But we are digressing. Having bro- 
ken the ice, James Hogg went on to 
write minor pieces of poetry, among 
which he mentions as the first “really 
his own,” an address to the Duke of 
Buccleugh, in beha’f 0’ mysel’ and 
ither poor fock; and afterwards songs 
and eclogues; all of which, he says, 
produced in his first year, were mise- 
rably bad. Ballads and pastorals 
succeeded to these, and these were 
in turn followed by nothing less than 
a Comedy, called The Scotch Gen 
tleman, and founded on a trial of 
sume persons prosecuted for fishing 
at an improper season, in which the 
author was a witness. This whimsi- 
cal design was executed under as 
whimsical circumstances—for Mr. 
Hogg says— 

“Ou reading it to an Ettrick au- 
dience, which I have several times 
done, it never failed to produce the 
mest extraordinary convulsions of 
laughter. ‘Che whole of the third act 
is taken up with the examination of 
tle fishers; and many of the ques- 
tions asked, and answers given in 
court, are literally copied. W heth- 





* These must not be confounded with 
Parish or Charity Schools in England. 
They are generally very humbly endpwed 
with a salary for the teacher, but receive 
day scholars at from 8s. to 10s. or 15s. 
per Ann.: and in this way have many of 
the ornaments of Scotland been brought 
up, 





er my manner of writing it out was 
new, | know not, but it was not with- 
out singularity. Having very little 
spare time from my flock, which was 
unruly enough, I folded and stiched 
a few sheets of paper, which I carried 
in my pocket. T had no inkhorn; 
but, in place of it, | borrowed a small 
vial, which I fixed in a hole in the 
breast of my waistcoat; and having 
a cork affixed by a piece of twine, it 
answered the purpose fully as well. 
Thus equipped, whenever a leisure 
minute or two offered, I had nothing 
ado but to sit down and write my 
thoughts as I found them. This is 
still my invariable practice in wri- 
ting prose; I cannot make out one 
sentence by study, w.thout the pen 
in my hand to catch the ideas as they 
arise. I never write two copies of 
the same thing. 

“ My manner of composing poetry 
is very different, and, I believe, 
much more singular. Let the piece 
be of what length it will, 1 compose 
and correct it wholly in my mind, or 
on a slate, ere ever | put pen to pa- 
per, and then | write it down as fast 
as the A, B,C. When once it is writ- 
ten, it remains in that state; it being, 
as you very well know, with the ut- 
most difficulty, that 1 can be brought 
to alter one syllable, which I think is 
partly owing to the above practice.” 

From this period we find little wor- 
thy of record, till 1800, when our 
shepherd bard wrote two acts of a 
Tragedy; but dropped the task in 
dudgeon, on its demerits being point- 
ed out by afriend. In 1801,he publish- 
ed the pastoral of “ Willie an’ Kea- 
tie,” founded on some peasant amour 
of his, with other pieces; a transac- 
tion which he regrets as one of the 
most unadvised of his life. “ The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
in 1802, inspired him with other pro- 
jects; and, we presume, led to the 
compositions which constitute the 
“ Mountain Bard,” the chief portion 
of which appeared soon after that time. 

The author goes on to relate inci- 
dents of a more private nature—his 
resolution to settle in the Highlands, 
his disappointinents, his being reduc- 
ed once more to take to the shepherd’s 
crook and servitude as a means of 
subsistence, and his being encouraged 
in his literary labors, by Mr. (now 
Sir) Walter Scott. He got two pri- 
zes from the Highland Society, for 
Essays on the Rearing and Manage- 
ment of Sheep, and 86l. from Mr. 
Constable, the bookseller, for the 
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sane performances. To this sum, the 

roceeds of the Mountain Bard, pub- 
Fished partly b subscription, being 
added, the whole amounted to about 
3001.; and this enormous fortune 
turned the poet’s brain. He took 
large farms, which required infinite- 
ly zreater capital, and struggled on 
for three years with increasing dif- 
fic ities: his creditors then took all, 
and he “ came off and left them.” 
We cannot say that we approve of 
his sentiments or behavior on this 
occasion. He says:i— 

«“ None of these matters had the 
least effect in depressing my spirits, 
1 was generally rather most cheerful 
when most unfortunate. On return- 
ing again to Ettrick Forest, I found 
the countenances of all my friends 
altered, and even those whom I had 
loved, and trusted most, disowned 
me, and told me so to my face; but I 
laughed at and despised these per- 
sons, resolving to show them, by and 
by, that they were in the wrong. 
Having appeared as a and a 
speculative farmer beside, no one 
would now employ me as a shepherd. 
I even applied to some of my old mas- 
ters, but they refused me, and for a 
whole winter | found myself with- 
out employment, and without money, 
in my native country; therefore in 
February 1810, in utter desperation, 
I took my plaid about my shoulders, 
and marched away to Edinburgh, 
determined since no better could be, 
to push my fortune as a literary man. 
It is true, | had estimated my poeti- 
cal talent high enough, but i had re- 
solved to use it only as a staff, never 
as a crutch; and would have kept that 
resolve, had L not been driven to the 
reverse. On going to Edinburgh, 1 
found that my poetical talents were 
rated nearly as low there as my shep- 
herd qualities were in Ettrick. It 
was in vain that | applied to news- 
mongers, booksellers, editors of 
magazines, &c. for employment. Any 
of these were willing enough torid me 
of my lucubrations, and give them pub- 
licity, but then there was no money 
going—not a farthing;and this suited 
me very ill.” 

Mr. Constable published “ The 
Border Minstrel,” a collection of 
songs, of which two-thirds were 
Hogy’s, at 5s. the volume; but it 
brought no profit. A weekly literary 
newspaper was the next speculation, 
and the account of it is characteris- 
tic enough to be quoted. The author, 
speaking of himself, states— 





“ All this time [ had never been 
once in any polished society—hac! 
read next to none—was now in th: 
38th year of my age, and knew no 
more of human life or manners than 
a child. I was a sort of natural 
songster, without another advantage 
on earth. Fain would I have done 
something; but, on finding myself 
shunned by every one, I determined 
to push my own fortune independent 
of booksellers, whom I now began to 
view as beings obnoxious toall genius. 
My plan was to begin a literary 
weekly paper, a work for which I cer- 
tainly was rarely qualified, when the 
above facts are considered. I tried 
Walker aud Greig, and several prin 
ters, offering them security to print 
it for me. No; not one of them 
would print it without a bookseller s 
name to it as publisher. “ D—n 
them,” said I to myself, as [ was run 
ning from one to another, “the folk 
here are all combined in a body. Mr. 
Constable laughed at me exceeding- 
ly, and finally told me, he wished me 
too well to encourage such a thing. 
Mr. Ballantyne was rather more 
civil, and got off by subscribing for 
so many copies, and giving me credit 
for 101. worth of paper. David Brown 
would have nothing to do with it, 
unless some gentlemen, whom he 
named, should contribute. At length, 
1 found an honest man, James Ro- 
bertson, a bookseller in Nicolson- 
street, whom I had never before seen 
or heard of, who undertook it at once 
on my own terms; and on the Ist of 
September, 1810, my first number 
made ifs appearance on a quarto 
demy sheet, price four-pence. 

“ \ great number were sold, and 
many hundreds delivered gratis; but 
one of Robertson's boys, a yreat ras- 
cal, had demanded the price in full 
for all that he delivered gratis. They 
showed him the imprint, that they 
were to be delivered gratis; ‘so they 
are,’ said he; ‘I tebe nothing for 
the delivery; but [ must have th: 
price of the paper, if you please.’ 

“ This money that the boy brought 
me, consisting of a few shillings and 
an immense number of halfpence, 
was the first and only money [ had 
pocketted of my own making, since 
my arrival in Edinburgh in February 
last. On the publication of the two 
first numbers, | deemed I had as 
many subscribers as, at all events, 
would secure the werk from being 
dropped; but, on the publication of 
my third or fourth number, I have 





‘orgot which, it was so indecorous, 
that no fewer than seventy-three 
subscribers gave up. This was a 
.ad blow for me; but, as usual, I de- 
spised the fastidity, and affectation 
uf the people, and continued my 
work. It proved a fatal oversight 
for the paper, for all thosé who had 
given in set themselves against it 
with the utmost inveteracy. ‘The 
literary ladies, in particular, agreed, 
in full divan, that [ would never 
write a sentence which deserved to 
be read. A reverend friend of mine 
has often repeated my remark on 
veing told of this—t Gaping deevils! 
wha cares what they say! if I leeve 
oay time, 1’i! let them see the con- 
trair o’ that. 

“ My publisher, James Robertson, 
was a kind-hearted, confused body, 
who loved a joke andadram. He 
sent for me every day atwut one 
o'clock, to consult about the publiva- 
tion; and then we uniformly weat 
down toa dark house down in the 
Cowgate, where we drank whisk«y 
and ate rolls with a number of prin- 
ters, the dirtiest and leanest lookin: 
men I had ever seen. My youthfu 
habits having been so Tine: * I could 
not stand this; and though I took 
care, as I thought, to drink very lit- 
tle, yet, when I went out, I was at 
times so dizzy, I could scarcely 
walk; and the worst thing of all was, 
(felt that i wasbeginning toretish it.” 

The result was that The Spy was 
given up at the end of a year, with 
some loss upon it to all concerned, 
and little gain to any one. Mr. Hogg 
next figured as secietary to the Fo- 
rum, a debating society, which he 
thinks improved his facu'ties much, 
though it did nothing for his purse. 
Upon this subject he wroie a musical 
farce, but it has never seva the light. 
His principal work, Wie Quecn’s 
Wake, was soon after conceived and 
produced. The copy, with 200 self- 
procured subscribers, he sold to Mr. 
Constable, with liberty to print 1000 
for L001; but was unluckily induced 
to swerve from his agreement, and 
give the publication on higher terms 
to an inferior bookseller. The con- 
sequence was ultimately injurious to 
his interests, though the poem, which 
came forth in 1813, was very success- 
ful, going through several editions. 
indeed it is a wonderful thing, when 
ihe means and appliances of the 
writer are considered. In mention- 


ing a number of little matters con- 
nected with it, we find the following: 
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“On the day after it was publish 
ed, [ came up to Edinburgh as anx- 
ious as a man could be. 1 walked 
sometimes about the streets, and 
rea_ the title of my book on the book- 
sellers windows, yet I durst not go 
into any of the shops. I was like » 
man between death and life, waiting 
for the sentence of the jury. The 
first encouragement that | got, was 
from my countryman, Mr. William 
Dunlop, spirit merchant, who, on ob- 
serving me going sauntering up the 
plain-stones of the high street, came 
over from the (ross, arm in arm with 
another gentleman, a stranger to me; 
I remember his salutation, word for 
word; aud singular as it was, it had 
a strong impression, for | knew that 
Mr. Dunlop had a great deal of rough 
common sense. 

“*¥e useless poetical b——h that 
ye’re! said he, ‘what hae ye been 
doing a’ this timer’—* What doing, 
Willie! what do you mean?’ ~*D--—n 
your stupid head, ye hae been pes- 
tering us wi’ fourpenny papers an’ 
daft shilly shally sangs, an’ bletherin 
au’ speakin’ i’ the forum, an’ yet had 
stuff in ye to produce a thing like 
this. —‘ Ay, Willie,’ said I, ‘have 
you seen my new beuk?’—* Ay, that 
| have, man; and it has lickit me out 
0’ a night’s sleep. Ye hae hit the 
right nail on the head now. Yon’s 
the very thing, sir.—* I’m very glad 
to hear you say sae, Willie; but what 
do ye ken about poems?’ — Never ye 
mind how I ken; | gie you my word 
for it, yon’s the thing that will do. If 
ye hadna made a fool o’ yoursel? 
afore, man, yon wad hae sold better 
than ever a book sold. Od, wha wad 
hae thought there was as muckle in 
that sheep’ head o’ yours! d—-d 
stupid poetical b h that ye’re!’ 
And with that he went away, laugh- 
ing and miscalling me over his shoul- 
der.* 

“This address gave me a little 
confidence, and I faced my acquaint- 
ances one by one, and every thing 
that I heard was laudatory. The 
first report of any work that goes 
abroad, be it good or bad, spreads 
like fire set to a hill of heather in a 
warm spring day, and no one knows 
where it will stop. From that —_ 
forward every one has spoken well 
of the work; and every review praised 
its general features, save the Eclec- 
tic, which, in the number for 1813, 











* We presume that this is a specimen 
of Seotch conversational humour; it is 
certainly not one of elegance. —Ep. 





tried to hold it up to ridicule and 
contempt. Mr. Jeffery ventured not 
: word about it, either good or bad, 
nimself, until the year after, when it 
aad fairly got into a second and third 
edition. He then gave a very judi- 
cious and sensible review of it; but 
he committed a most horrible blun- 
der, in classing Mr. Tenant, the au- 
thor of Anster Fair, and me together, 
as two self-taught geniuses; whereas 
there was not one point of resem- 
blance—Tenant being a better edu- 
cated man than the reviewer himself, 
was not a little affronted at being 
classed with me. From that day to 
this Mr. Jeffery has taken no notice 
of any thing that I have published, 
which I think can hardly be expect- 
ed to do him any honour at the long 
run. I should like the worst poem 
that I have since published, to stand 
a fair comparison with some that he 
has strained himself to bring forward. 
It is a pity that any literary connex- 
ion, which with the one party might 
be unavoidable, should ever prejudice 
one valued friend and acquaintance 
against another. In the heart-burn- 
ings of party spirit, the failings of 
great minds are more exposed than 
in all other things in the world put 
together.” 

Phe irritable genus peeps out here: 
but after all, Hogg does not deserve 
to be treated with silent contempt; 
and it is neither kind, national, nor 
right in a Scottish review, to slur 
over the efforts of so original a mind 
among its country’s poets. Mr. 
Blackwood, the bookseller, we are 
informed, behaved in a friendly 
manner to Hogg when the bankrupt- 
cy of his publisher deranged his in- 
terests; and thus was laid the foun- 
dations of their intimacy, which led 
to the Ettrick Shepherd’s becoming 
an active contributor tu the Maga- 
zine, established by Blackwood. 
This, from the way in which the 
author treats it, seems to be looked 
upon as an important event in his 
life. All that we can discern at this 
distance is, that party spirit runs so 
high in the capital of the north, as 
neatly to destroy social happiness: 
and the periodical press contribut- 
ing largely and violently to this dis- 
graceful _ Mendy luckless are they 
who, adopting this engine for their 
offensive operations, forsake the 

leasant paths of literature to mix 
in all the fury of this personal, Bil- 
lingsgate, and degrading warfare. 


Mr. Hogg now becomes so well 





known to the public, that we are re- 
leased from the task of going mi- 
nutely over his course. The Hunting 
of Badlewe, an unsuccessful tragedy, 
followed the Queen’s Wake: and to 
this succeeded .Mador of the Moor, 
of which its author asserts— 

“ There is no doubt whatever, that 
my highest and most fortunate ef- 
forts in rhyme are contained in 
some of the descriptions of nature in 
that poem, and in the Ode to Super- 
stition which follows it.” 

A long account of negociations 
with vo Bova furnishes no no- 
velty. Some rejected, and others 
took the risks offered: some who re- 
jected it did it bluntly, others in a 
manner (perhaps dictated by a de- 
sire not to hurt the feelings) which 
is blamed as insincerity; and some, 
who speculated highest, never paid. 
All this is the business of every day, 
and of every publisher in London or 
Edinburgh.* ‘They are in a trade, 
on the emoluments of which they 
have to depend; and it is but a fair 
tribute to their character as a body 
of men, (and we pay it after no slight 
——— of observation) to de- 
clare that literary taleut is as deeply 
indebted to their general liberality 
for encouragement, as reason can 
justify, and often far more so than 
merely prudential motives would 
warrant. To return to Mr. Hogg. 
His next poem, the Pilgrims of the 
Sun, pre-doomed by the blue-stock- 
ing friends of Miller in Edinburgh, 
and of Murray in London, — 
and was rather wéll received. His 
next adventure was to collect a 
— from every living author in 

ritain, and publish them in a 
handsome volume. “I either (he 


*Mr. Hogg says of then, “ But the 
plague is, they never read works themselves, 
but give them to their miuions, with 
whom there never fails to lurk a literary 
jealousy; and whose suggestions may un- 
formly be regarded as any thing but the 
truth. For my own part, I know that I 
have always been looked on, by the learn- 
ed part of the community, as an intruder 
in the paths of literature, and every op- 
probrium has been throwa on me from 
that quarter. The truth is, that lam so. 
The walks of learning are occupied by a 
powerful aristocracy, wo deem that pro- 
vince their own peculiar right, else, what 
would avail all their dear-bought colle- 
giate honours and degrees. No wonder 
that they should view ap intruder, from 
the humble and despised ranks of the 
community, with a jealous and indignant 
eye, and impede his prugross by every 
means in their power.” 
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tates) applied personally, or by let 
‘ee, to Toathey, Wilson, Words- 
worth, Lloyd, Morehead, Pringle, 
Paterson, aud several otners; all of 
whom sent me very ingenious and 
beautiful poems. Wordsworth after- 
wards reclaimed his; and although 
Lord Byron and Rogers both pro- 
mised, neither of them ever a 
formed. I believe they intended it, 
but some other concerns of deeper 
moment had put it out of their heads. 
Mr. Walter Scott absolutely refused 
to furnish me with even one verse, 
which I took exceedingly ill, as it 
frustrated my whole plan. What 
occasioned it, I do not know, as I 
accounted myself certain of his sup- 
port from the beginning, and had 
never asked any thing of him all my 
life that he refused. It was in vain 
that I represented, that I had done 
as much for him, and would do ten 
times more if he required it. He 
remained firm in his denial, which I 
thought very hard; so I left him in 
high dudgeon, sent him a very abu- 
sive letter, and would not speak to 
him again for many aday. 1! could 
not even endure to see him at a dis- 
tance, I felt so degraded by the re 
fusal;* and I was, at that time, more 





* A very honourable anecdote of this 
gentleman is afterwards related. Hogg 
was thrown into a fever by joining in the 
excesses of a club called the Right and 
Wrong Club, (more appropriately the 
latter) which met and got drunk every 
successive day for five or six weeks to- 
gether. ‘¢ This brings me (says he, with 
a right feeling) to an anecdote which | 
must relate, though with little credit io 
myself; one that I never reflect on but 
with feelings of respect, admiration and 
gratitude. | formerly mentioned, that | 
bad guarrelled with Mr. Walter Scott. It 
is true, [ had all the quarrel on my own 
side; no matter for that, I was highly of- 
fended, exceedingly angry, and shunned 
all communication with him for a twelve- 
month, He heard that f{ was ill, and that 
my trouble had assumed a dangerous as- 
pect. Every day, on his return from the 
Parliament-House, he called at Messrs. 
Grieve and Scott’s to inquire after iny 
health, with much friendly solicitude. 
And this too, after I had renounced his 
friendship, and told him that I held both 
it and his literary talents in contempt. 
One day in particular, he took Mr. Grieve 
aside, and asked hin if I had prvper at- 
fendants andanable physician; Mr Grieve 
assured him that 1 was carefully attended 
to. and had the skill of a professional gen- 
tleman, in whom | had the most implicit 
confidence. ‘1! would fain have called,’ 
said he, ‘ but I knew not how I would be 
received; | request, however, that he may 





disgusted with all mankind than I 
had ever been before, or have ever 
been since. 

“TI began, with a as heart, to 
look over the pieces I had received, 
and lost all hope of my project suc- 
ceeding. They were, indeed, all very 
well; but I did not see that they pos- 
sessed such merit as could give cele- 
brity to any work; and after consi- 
dering them well, I fancied that I 
could write a better poem than any 
that had been sent or would be sent 
to me, and this so completely in the 
style of each poet, that it should not 
be known but for his own produc- 
tion. It was this conceit that sug 
gested to me the idea of Te Poetic 
Mirror, or Living Burds of Bri- 
tain.”” It is mentioned that this 
plan was completed in little more 
than three weeks, and that the pub- 
lication has sold tolerably well. Mr. 
Hogg’s subsequent works have been, 
Dramatic ‘Tales, the Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, Winter Evening Tales, 
Sacred Melodies, Border Garland, 
and two volumes of Jacobite Relics. 
In the periodical way, he confesses 
himself to have been the writer of 
the Chaldee Manuscript, which caus- 
ed such hubbub and virulence in 
Edinburgh: having transmitted it to 
Mr. Blackwood, he adds, “On first 
reading it, he never thought of pub- 
lishing it; but some of the rascals to 
whom he showed it, after laughing 
at it, by their own accounts, till the 
were sick, persuaded him, nay—al- 
most raed | him, to insert it; for 
some of them went so far as to tell 
him, that if he did not admit that in- 
imitable article, they would never 
speak to him again so long as they 
lived. Needless however it is now 
to deny, that they interlarded it 
with a good deal of deevilry of their 
own, which I had never thought of; 
and one who had a principal hand in 
these alterations has never yet been 
named as an aggressor. I declare, | 
never once dreamed of giving any 
body offence by that droll article.” 

Fifteen volumes in seven years, 
are the grand total of Mr. Hogg’s 
better pursuits, and we here take our 





have every proper attendance, and want 
for nothing that can contribute to the re- 
storation of his health. And, in particular, 
I have to request that you will let no pe- 
cuntary consideralioa whatever, preveut 
his having the best medical advice in 
Edinburgh, for 1 shall see it paid. Poor 
Hogg, I would not for all that [am worth 
in the world, that any thing serious should 
befall him.’ ” 





leave of him, with a cordial wish, 
that as he quiets down in life his 
temper may moderate, and the fire of 
his muse incre In that case he 
will be a still mote estimable maa, 
and a still more admirabie poet. 


LAW. 
from an English Journal. 
CONSISTORY COURT, MANCH 3p. 182i. 

Tron Coffins. ‘Lhe ormer proceed- 
ings in (iis very curious case have 
already been at considerable length 
before the public. O» the last hear- 
ing the Judge decided that it was 
not competent for church wardens 
or other parish officers to refuse to 
inter in parochial church-yards, or 
burying grounds, bodies deposited in 
coffins maue of iron, particularly if 
so deposited by the voles of execu- 
tors acting conformably to the wishes 
of the deceased. He recognized this 
as a private right; but at the same 
time, like other private rights, it was 
to be so limited as not to interfere 
with public convenience or the pub- 
lic rights; and as these latter might 
be afiected by the general use of 
iron coffins, he directed the parties 
proceeded against to lay before the 
Court a table of such fees as they 
might think adequate to the propor- 
tion of expenses which such cofiins 
were calculated to vccasion to pa- 
rishes by reason of theic durability 
and the consequent rapid occupation 
of the ground. ‘The Judge also di- 
rected references to be made to the 
most eminent chymists of the pre- 
sent day, upon the comparative dis- 
position of iron and wood to corrode 
and decay when plunged into the 
ground. The argument for the pa- 
tentee was, that iren “laminee,” or 
plates of rolled irou, such as those 
of which these coffins are constriuct- 
ed, not being more than one tweifth 
of an inch in thickness, will corrode 
and decay much svoner than, or at 
any rate as soon as, seasoned coffins 
of oak, elm, or yellow deal of the 
common description. 

This day, in pursuance of the de- 
sire of the Judge, a table of fees was 
brought in by Dr. Swabey and Dr. 
Lushington, on the part of the pa- 
rishioners of St. Andrew’s, Hoibvorn; 
the principal items of which were, 
“For coffins of iron, or any other 
metal, or any metallic composition 
whatever, for a parishioner iOl. extra 
fee;) for a non-parishioner 2 /. Jitto. 
All coffins of the above desorption 
to be buried at least i5 fee! deep 





below the surface of the ground.” 
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With respect to the second matter — 
the matter of reference, affidavits 
were read, signed by the following 
professional gentlemen: Mr. Brande, 
professor of chymistry, and chymi- 
cal lecturer to the Royal Institution; 
Mr. Aikin, secretary to the Society 
of Arts; Mr. Farriday, assistant lec- 
turer at the oyal Institution; Mr. 
Parkes, chymical lecturer to the Royal 
Military College, Wool wick; and two 
otrer eminent chymists. Messrs. 
Brande, Farriday, and Aikin, with 
another witness, expressed their opi- 
nion of the greater durability of the 
patent coffins—which Mr. Brande 
considered as compared with that 
of wooden ones, to be as three to 
one. Mr. Aikin considered that one 
of the processes of an advanced state 
of vutrefaction, in a human body en- 
closed in a coffin, was the distention 
of tne abdomen, caused by the gene- 
ration of hydrogen and other gases, 
and azote; the escape of which gases 
was favourable to the process of oxy- 
dation or rusting. When, however, 
by the bursting of the abdomen, 
those gases were finally exhausted, 
and nothing of them remained, the 
small portion of atmospheric air 
which would operate upon the exte- 
rior surface of the coffin, and over 
the moisture of the™soil, would have 
a very trifling effect in decomposing 
the iron. Those gentlemen also ob- 
served that there were very stoutly 
wrought joints or springs by which 
the top of the coffin closed down; 
and these joints, springs, or ribs, 
would prevent the superincumbent 
ground from crushing the frame of 
the coffin together, even after the 
decay of the animal substance with- 
in, by reason of their strength and 
durability. They added, that the 
indestructible nature of these coffins 
would be greatly increased, if an ex- 
ternal or internal coat of paint or 
varnish or japan were laid over the 
iron. Dr. Swabey, Dr. Lushington, 
and Dr. Dobson, argued upon these 
premises, that the danger which the 
church wardens apprehended of in- 
terment in iron becoming too com- 
mon a practice, and, if so, choking 
every cemetery in London in a very 
few years, in consequence of the 
coffins being in substance almost im- 
perishable, might be greatiy increas- 
ed without the possibility of guard- 
ing against it. The relatives of the 
deceased might give an interior coat- 
ing of varnish or paint, which should 
render decay next to impossible, 





and detection by the parish officers 
out of the question: for the coffin 
once closed, was never to be opened. 
They therefore contended that this 
table of fees deserved to be pro- 
nounced for by the Court. 

Dr. Jenner and Dr. Phillimore 
were then heard for the patentee, 
Mr. E. L. Bridgman, of Goswell 
street road. In support of their ar- 
gument they referred to the affida- 
vits of Mr. Parkes and Mr. Accum; 
which were in direct and circum- 
stantial contradiction to those of 
the other professional gentlemen.— 
Mr. Parkes, who had made an affida- 
vit previously, gave in another, re- 
sponsive as it were to that of Mr 
Aikin; in which he declares that if 
those processes really did take place 
in the putrefaction of the human 
vody, that Mr. Aikin deposed to, he 
thought they would be calculated to 
have an effect upon the oxydation 
and subsequent scaling of the iron, 
directly contrary to that which Mr. 
Aikin deposed to. Having renewed 
his investigations on the subject, he 
conceived that iron coffins of this 
(lescription would decay rather soon- 
er than coffins of oak. It was ob- 
served too, that though there were 
three stout ribs at the top of the cof- 
fin, there were none on the sides: 
and therefore, assuming the liability 
of the iron laminee to decay in the 
course of three or four years, the 
sides would give way, and the in- 
cumbent earth would press in the 
top, and so produce a destruction of 
them, at least as rapid as that which 
takes place with coffins of wood. 

Dr. Arnold, Dr. Jenner, and Dr. 
Phillimore observed, that though 
these discrepancies of opinion among 
professional men were to be lament- 
ed, yet, where their positions were 
asserted with equal confidence, the 
Court would hardly be inclined to 
decide in favour of mere numerical 
advantage, there being the affidavits 
of four upon the one side, and only 
two on the other. They imagined 
that it was completely proved that 
iron was not more imperishable 
than wood, particularly seasoned 
oak; and more aul if it was 
assumed, for the sake of argument, 
that coffins should ever be made of 
larch, the perdurable quality of which 
was well known. 

Sir William Scott remarked that 
the same opinion had been entertain- 
ed by the ancients. Pliny called 
it—* immortale lignum.” 





Dr. Phillimore said, that the late 
Duke of Athol, having some wears 
to lay down very many years ago, 
had them made of larch, which had 
been under the water ever since, ha- 
ving lasted three times as long as 
wears made of the ordinary kinds of 
wood. 

Dr. Arnold and Dr. Jenner com- 
mented on the extreme exorbitancy 
of this table of fees. These charges 
of 10/1. for a parishioner, and 201. for 
a non-parishioner, were extra fees; 
in consequence of which, assuming 
that the church-yard was 1 acre of 
ground, and that, as had been sworn, 
the average burials in the parish 
grounds were 800 in the year, the 
parish would derive (taking the same 
are. and supposing that the 
coffins were of iron) the most immo- 
derate revenue. ‘the table of fees 
stipulated that they should be buried 
at least 15 feet in the ground; the 
usual depth was 4 feet: the extra fee 
was 2s. for every foot deeper: so that 
here was a total extra fee for a pa- 
rishioner of 11/. 2s., which could 
only operate as a prohibition against 
the exercise of a very meritorious 
invention. But if the parish, in 15 
feet of depth, should deposite 3 or 
4 iron coffins, the consequence would 
be that the probable increase of their 
fees would be after this proportion: 
An acre of ground contains 4,840 
— yards: suppose that one half 
of this admeasurement were occupi- 
ed with the necessary intervals, &c. 
between the graves, there would re- 
main a surface of 2,420 feet, and the 
occupation of these superficies, after 
the manner mentioned, and assum- 
ing the old and the extra fee, to be, 
together, only 111. would yield to 
the parish about 9,000. a year. 

Sir William Scoit bore testimony 
to the high character and known 
attainmen s of the professional gen- 
tlemen referred to. ‘Their evidence 
was conflicting; but it was supported 
by reasonings which no doubt were 
most ingenious and well founded. 
Under these circumstances, he would 
take time carefully to consider the 
evidence, and would give notice 
when he would deliver his opinion 
as to the propriety of those fees. 





DIGEST OF THE PUBLIC ACTS PASSED 
AT THE LAST SESSION OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA} 

{Continued from page 284. } 

Cuar. XXIL. “An act authorising the 

governor to issue process for the 
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sale of certain real estate, late the 

property of John Niciolson, de- 

ce sed.” 

Cuar. XXIH. “4 supplement to the 
act ev.titled ‘ an act for incorporat- 
ing the German Lutheran Congre- 
gation in and near the borough of 
Lancaster, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania.’”” 

Cuar XXIV. “.4n act to annul the 
marriage of John Erb and Catha- 
rine, his wife.” 

Cuar. XXV. “ An act to incorporate 
and endow the Pennsylvania Ivsti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb.” 
The usual corporate powers conferred, 

and the fundamental laws prescribed, by 

Section 1 and 2. 

Sect. 3. If an election shall not take 
place at the time appointed, the corpora- 
tion shall not be dissolved, but an electiun 
shall be held as soon aficr as may be; and 
the present officers continued. 

Secr. 4. The sum of 8000 dollars grant- 
ed to the instiiutien immediately, aod the 
further sum of 160 dollars for every indi- 
gent pupil taught in the said school: 
Provided, That no one scholar shail be 
taught at the expence of the common- 
wealth more than three years, and that 
the suin to be drawn from the treasury 
shall not exceed $090 dollars per annum. 

Seer. 5. The annuity from the com- 
monuwealth to continue in force for the 
term of four years, and no longer. 


Cuar. XXVI. “An act to authorise 
the governor to contract with John 
Bioren for printing the sixth 
volume of the Laws of this com- 
monwealth.” 

Secr. 1. The governor authorised to 
contract for 1350 copies of the proposed 
edition of Acts passed from the 3ist 
March, 1812, to the end of the present 
session, to be printed so as to correspond 
with the edition in 5 volumes, and to con- 
tain notes of the decisions upon each; the 
said copies io be paid for at the rate of 
225 cents each, 

Seer. 2. The governor authorised to 
appoint the editor of the preceding edi- 
tion, or in case of his declining, some 
other fit person of legal knowledge, to 
superintend the publication, &c.; who is 
to be allowed such sui as the legislatare 
for the time may think a proper conside- 
ration whea the work is completed. 
Curr. XXVIL “dn act to annul the 

marriage contract of James Allen, 

and Jane, his wife.” 

Car. XXVIII. “4 supplement to 
‘an act authorising W lliam Scott, 
of Mercer cou ty, guerdian of the 
minor childven«f Benjamin Lodge, 
deceased, to convey ec rtain laids 
ther. in mentioue *,” passed the 22d 
day of March, 18 0.”’ 

Cuap XXIX. “ din act authorising 





Margaret Messinger and Jacob 

Messinger, executors of Philip 

Messinger, deceased, to convey real 

estate therein mentioned.” 

Cuap. XXX. “ An act for the —_ of 
Jefferson, Washington and Alleg- 
heny colleges.” 

The State Treasurer authorised and 
directed to pay to the trustees of each of 
these colleges the sum of one thousand 
dollars annually, for five years, from the 
Ist of January, 1820. 

Cuar. XXXI. “ 4 further supplement 
to the act entitled ‘an act laying a 
tax on dogs iu certain counties, and 
for other purposes.’ ” 

Sect. 1. The Commissioners of the city 
and county of Philadelphia to deliver the 
returns and assessinents of dogs to the 
Guardians of the Poor, who are required 
to enter the dog tax upon the duplicates 
of the poor tax, and the Collcctors of the 
poor tax to collect the same. 


Cuap. XXXII. “.4n act to continue 
for four years the District Court 
for the city and county of Phila- 
delphia.” 

Secr. 1. The former act, passed March 
13, 1817, continued for four years from 
the 30th Mareh, 1821. 

Sect. 2. After the 30th of March, 1821, 
the Court to consist of three Judges, one 
of whom shall be President, who shall re- 
ceive the same compensation as is now 
allowed to the president; and all actions. 
matters and things shall proceed and have 
the same effect as if there had been no 
limitation to the said act; and the gover- 
nor to appoint three persons of legal 
knowledge as judges. 

Sect. 3. Any two of the said judges 
shall have power to hold courts in case of 
the absence or inability of the other. 

Secr 4. So much of the preceding act, 
&c. repealed. 

Cuap. XXXII. “.4n act to erect the 
town of Lebanon, in the county of 
Lebanon, into a borough.” 


Cuar. XXXIV.“ An act for the relief 
of Dickinson college.” 

Sect. 1. As soon as the Trustees of 
Dickinson college shall have re-convey- 
ed to the commonwealth all the lands 
heretofore granted to them which they 
have not transferred, the governor shall 
draw his warrant in favor of the trustees 
for the sum of 600 dollars, to be applied 
to the payment of debts and making ne- 
cessary repairs: Provided, That they 
shall make deeds to the purchasers pur- 
suant to contracts heretofore entered 
inte. 

Sect. 2. The goverror shall annually 
on the Ist of January, for five years, draw 
his warrant in favor of the trustees for the 
sum of 2000 dollars 

Sect. 3. The lands to be re-conveyed 
shall not be suld on the same terms with 
otter lands of the cemmvunwealth, but 
shall be reserved for future disposal. 





Cuap. XXXV. “dn act to cnnul the 
marriage of William M: Kean and 
Isabella, his wife.” 

Cuar. XXXVI. “An act in aid of the 
act for making turnpike roads f: om 
Susyuehanna to Waterford, and 
from Northumberland to Anderson 
creek, passed February 22, 1812.” 

Cuar. XXXVII.“.4n act for the relief 
of the heirs of James Moore, d.ceas- 
ed, and for other pu s.”” 

Cuap. XXXVIII. “An act to alter 
and amend the fee bill.” 

This act does not admit of abridgment 
( To be Continued.) 


SOUTHEY’s NEW POEM. 

Mr. Southey has just published a 
new production, with the title of the 
Vision of Judgment.* ‘The poem re- 
lates not, as might be supposed, to 
the general judgment of mankind, 
but to the particulor case of that 
“best of sovereigns,” George II].— 
Renegades, it has been often observ- 
ed, are more zealous in support of 
their new doctrines than those who 
have uniformly maintained them; and 
the remark is strikingly exemplified 
in the case of Southey. ‘This con- 
verted reformer outstrips all his lau- 
reate predecessors in homage to the 
divinity of kings and princes, and 
naturally enough, abuses all who en- 
tertain opinions respecting freedom 
similar to those once professed b 
himself. Of the present work it is 
said, in the London Literary Gazette 
of March 17th, “ Notwithstanding the 
names of Messrs. Longman & Co. on 
the title page of this work, we can 
with difficulty be persuaded that it 
is not a hoax on the poet laureate. 
That Mr. Southey should have writ- 
ten, and still more, that he should 
have consented to publish such a 
mass of absurdity, are hardly within 
the bounds of human belief. Yet the 
evidence of the fact is so irresisti- 
ble, that, we fear, we must admit this 
volume to be certainly the production 
of his hand, and an extraordinary in- 
stance of the extent of delusion to 
which genius may be betrayed by 
self-love.” 

The author supposes himself to fall 
into a trance, on the day that the 
herald proclaimed the death of 
George I1I.; and is admitted to be a 
spectator and auditor of the proceed- 
ings on the arrival of the royal shade 
to the court of heaven. A judicial 
inquiry into his past life takes place. 

* The Vision of Judgment. By R, Sou- 


thev. London, 1821. quarto, p. 79. 
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Wilkes and Junius are selected by 
the devil from among tlie damned as 
his accusers. ‘Then follows a detail- 
ed report of the trial in excellent 
taste. Wilkes, who retains his squint, 
is made his infernal majesty’s attor- 
ney-general, but manages the case 
very badly; and Junius the solicitor- 
general, whohas “a vizor of iron rivet- 
ted round his head,” is equally defi- 
cient. ‘The devil is naturally enough 
provoked, and breaks out into a 
transport of rage, bestowing upon his 
law officers every epithet of indigna- 
tion in the brimstone vocabulary. 
His Britannic majesty’s ghost was 
of course acquitted, and the author 
then recounts a long conversation 
between it and the spirit of Washing- 
ton on the subject pn revolutiona- 
ry war. A Beatification of the mon- 
arch then takes place, and the rest 
of the book is occupied with an ac- 
count of the British worthies who 
inhabit Mr. Southey’s heaven. Our 
readers see something of the author’s 
design. Of his execution we are onl 
able at present to give a few speci- 
mens. The manner and measure 
really seem to us exactly adapted to 
the work. It opens as followeth: 


*Twas at that sober hour when the light 
of day is receding, 
And from surrounding things the hues 
wherewith day has adorn’d them 
Fade, like the hopes of youth, till the 
beauty of earth is departed: 

Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at 
the window, beholding 

Mountain and lake and vale; the valley 
disrobed of its verdure; 

Derwent retaining yet from eve a glassy 
reflection 

Where his expanded breast, then still and 
smooth a8 a mirror, 

Under the woods reposed; the hills that, 
calin and majestic, 

Lifted their heads in the silent sky, from 
far Glaramar, 

Bleacrag, and Maidenmawr, to Grizdal 
aud westermost Withop. 

Dark and distinct they rose. The clouds 
had gather’d above them 

High in the middle air, huge, purple, pil- 
lowy masses, 

While in the west beyond was the last 
pale tint of the twillight; 

Gree as a stream in the glen whose pure 
aod chrysolite waters 

Flow o’er a schistous bed, aud serene as 
the age of the righteous. 

Earth was hushed and still; all motion and 
sound were suspended: 

Neither man was heard, bird, beast, nor 
humming of insect, 

Only the voice of the Greta, heard only 
when all is in still:ess. 

Pensive I stood and alone, the hour and 
the scene had subdued me, 





And as I gazed in the west, where Infinity 
seem’d to be open, 

Yearn’d to be fre: from time, and felt that 
this life is a thraldom. 


The following is the address of 
king Beelzebub to his attorney and 
solicitor-general, Messrs. Wilkes and 
Junius, on te failure of their efforts 
to obtain a conviction of king George. 
It appears in the shape of verse in 
the original,but may as well be print- 
ed in the ordinary form of prose. 


Caitiffs, are ye dumb? cried the multi- 
faced demon in anger; think ye then by 
shame to shorten the term of your pe- 
nance? Back to your penal dens!—And 
with horrible grasp gigantic seizing the 
guilty pair, he swung them aloft, and in 
vengeance hurl’d them all abroad, far in- 
to the sulphurous darkness. Sons of fac- 
tion, be warned! And ye, ye slanderers! 
learn ye justice, and bear in mind that 
after death there is judgment. Whirling, 
away they flew. Nor long himself did he 
tarry, ere from the ground where he 
stood, caught up by a vehement whirl- 
wind, he too was hurried away; and the 
blast with lightning and thunder vollying 
aright and aleft amid the accumulate 
blackness, scattered its inmates accurst, 
and beyond the limits of ether drove the 
hircine host obscene; they howling and 
groaning fell precipitate, down to their 
dolorous place of endurance. Then was 
the region clear; the arrowy flashes which 
redden'd thro’ the foul thick throng, like 
sheeted argentry floating now o’er the 
blue serene, diffused an innocuous splen- 
dour, in the infinite dying away. ‘The 
roll of the thunder ceased, and all sounds 
were hush’d, till again from the gate ada- 
mantine was the voice of the Angel heard 
thro’ the silence of heaven. 


We propose to continue our ac- 
count of this singular work in our 
next number. 





INTELLIGENCE IN SCIENCE AND THE 
ARTS. 


Notice of the Progress of the Arctic 
Land Expedition under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant F ranx1in. 


After leaving York Fort, the ex- 
pedition ascended Hayes, Steel, and 
Hill Rivers, which, with a series of 
small lakes, and their connecting 
streams, form one continued line of 
water communication to the Painted 
Stone. Over the low rock, which 
has obtained this name, the boats 
were launched into a rivulet named 
the Echemamis, which we descended 
till its junction with a branch of 
Nelson River. Proceeding up this 
branch, and passing through Play- 
green and Winnepeg lakes, they en- 
tered thé Saskatchewan, and navigat- 





ed it as far as Cumberland House, the 
wintering station of the expedition, 

York Fort is situated on a point 
of alluvial land which separates the 
mouths of Hayes and Nelson Rivers. 
Throughout the wholelength of Hayes 
river, the country has an uniform low, 
flat, swampy appearance. ‘The soil 
consists of decayed moss, immedi- 
ately under which there is a thick 
bed of tenacious bluish clay, con- 
taining imbedded rolled stones. The 
stream continually encroaching upon 
some points, and depositing its spoils 
in others, renders its banks alter- 
nately steep and shelving; but in 
general, the bed of the river is 
scooped out in this clay to the depth 
of thirty or forty feet. The plain 
above is covered with stunted larches, 
poplars, alders, and willows. Hayes 
River is formed by th junction of 
the Shammattwa and Steel rivers; 
and the latter branch is in like man- 
ner produced by the union of Fox 
and Hill rivers. During the ascent 
of Steel river, the banks gradually 
increase in height; and in the lower 
part of Hill river, they exceed 300. 
feet. These high clayey banks are 
broken into conical hills by the deep 
ravines which open into the river.— 
The travellers had no opportunity of 
judging of the nature of the interior; 
but wherever the current had worn 
away t’ e bank, the section exhibited 
only the clay above mentioned. 


About 90 miles from the sea-shore, 
a ridge of primitive rocks presented 
itself, crossing the bed of the river, 
and producing a fall termed the 
Rocky Passage. Above this spot, 
the banks of the Hill river gradually 
decrease in height, the channel con- 
tinuing uniformly rocky, and at 
— the superincumbent clay en- 
tirely disappears, leaving the rocks 
on the sm of the stream either 
quite naked, or partially covered 
with soil, and clothed with trees. 
Eight or nine miles above the rock- 
portage, there is a small range of 
conical hills, the most remarkable of 
which is termed the Hill, and gives 
the name to the river. It is from 500 
to 600 feet high. Above this hill, the 
shores were low and rocky, but the- 
woods concealed the interior from 
our view. The rocks seem to be 
primitive; and the flatness of the 
country was ascribed to the abun- 
dance of the water, which, filling the 
valleys, generally so deep in this 
formation, leaves the summits of the 
ridges alone uncovered. ‘Thirty-five 
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lakes are visible from the top of the 
Hill. No material variety in the 
appearance of the land was observed 
before they arrived at the Painted 
Stone; and even after crossing into 
Nelson river, the same species of 
rock was seen exposed. 


At the entrance of Lake Winnipeg, 
an alluvial stratum again covers the 
rocks to an unknown depth. It differs 
a little from the clay through which 
Hayes River runs, in being of a white 
colour, and probably in containing a 
considerable portion of calcareous 
matter. Calcareous rocks make their 
appearance in great abundance on 
the western side of Lake Winnipeg, 
the whole country for at least S00 
miles along the course of the Sus- 
katchewan appearing to be composed 
solely of them. There is a fine sec- 
tion of them at the Grand Rapid, 
near the mouth of the river. At this 
place, the stream forces its way 
through a chasm about 60 feet deep, 
the rocks on each side being disposed 
in thin strata, dipping to the north- 
ward at an angle of lu®. The rocks 
yield readily to the conjoined actions 
of the water and the atmosphere, and 
fall into the river in large cubical 
fregments, which soon separate in 
the direction of the strata, into lay- 
ers. The prevailing colour of the 
stone is cream yellow; and it appears 
to contain a considerable portion of 
clay, as it adheresto the tongue when 
broken. It burns into a very white 
lime, but it requires to bea long time 
exposed to the action of the fire. We 
could not find any other rock asso- 
ciated with this limestone, nor could 
we disc-ver any organic remains in 
the rocks in their native situation; 
but some small fragments lying loose 
amongst the soil, contained shells. 
The banks of the Saskatchewan, for 
the distance above mentioned, are 
low and swampy; but in many places 
the limestone shows itself above the 
surface. It exhibits a surprising uni- 
formity of appearance. 

During the winter, an excursion 
was nude to Beaver Lake, about 40 
miles to the northward, and the rocks 
were still found to be calcareous, but 
of a more crystalline texture, and 
varying in the coiour, and in the di- 
rection of the strata. On the borders 
of the lake, there are small hills and 
mural precipices of both red and yel- 
low limestone. There are many deep 
rents in the rocks here, and the lake 
in some places is 15 fathoms deep. 





To the southward of Cumberland 
House, there is a round-backed hill, 
about 40 miles long, which the expe- 
dition had not an opportunity of vi- 
siting. It is visible about 3:) miles off, 
and exhibits an even outline; but we 
were told, that a near approach shows 
it to be rugged. There are several 
springs at its base, which afford a 
considerable quantity of salt. 

The river was traced about 240 
miles above Cumberland House to 
Carlton House. There the country 
is entirely alluvial, consisting of ex- 
tensive sandy plains, and nearly des- 
titute of wood. These plains, about 
200 feet above the present bed of 
the river, appeared to have been co- 
vered at no very distant date. From 
the summit of the plain to the river, 
a regular gradation of three or more 
banks may be traced, showing the 
height at which the river has flowed 
at different periods. Amongst these 
banks, the river shifts its bed con- 
tinually, encroaching, on the one 
side, on the deep bank of the plain, 
and forming low level points on the 
opposite shore. The other plains 
are dry and sandy, and produce a 
short grass, which supports nume- 
rous herds of buffaloes. But the 
newer deposits beneath the high 
bank, contain much more vegetable 
matter, and are in general over- 
grown by willows and poplars. 


The plains do not extend far to 
the northward of the Saskatchewan, 
but they reach the base of the rocky 
mountains on the westward; and on 
the southward, their extent is very 
great. About ten years ago, there 
were numerous small lakes in the 
neighbourhood of Carlton; but since 
that time, many of them have dried 
up. The older people, too, repeat 
that the waters of the Saskatchewan 
have been gradually diminishing. 
On the face of some of the banks, 
there are many loose stones, pre- 
cisely similar to the calcareous rocks 
at the mouth of the river. 


Near Edmonston House, about S00 
miles above Carleton House, several 
beds of coal are exposed, one of 
which was accidently set on fire 
some years ago, and still continues 
burning. 


The commander of the expedition 
was on the Ist of June still occupied 
in preparing for the journey to the 
northward, the journey to Carleton 
having absorbed much time. 





PERCY ANECDOTES. 


Noble Brotherly Contest. 

The Emperor Augustus having taken 
Adiatoriges, a Prince of Cappadocia, to- 
gether with his wife and chilcren, in war, 
and led them to Rume in triumph, gave 
orders that the father and the elder of the 
brothers should be slain. The ministers 
of execution on coming to the place of 
confinement, enquired which was the 
eldest. On this, there arose an earnest 
contention between the two young 
princes, each of them affirming himself to 
be the elder, that by his own death he 
might preserve the life of his brother. 
When they had continued this heroic and 
fraternal emulation for some time, the af- 
flicted mother with much difficulty pre- 
vailed on her son Dytentus, that he would 
perinit his younger brother to die in his 
stead, hoping that by him she might still 
be sustained. When Augustus was told 
of this example of brotherly love, he re- 
gretted bis severity, and gave an honoura- 
ble support to the mother and her surviv- 
ing son. 

‘+ ] have seen, 
When after execution judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom.” SHAKSPEARE. 


The Gracchi. 

A Campanian lady, who was very rich, 
and fond of pomp and show, being on a 
visit to Cornelia, the illustrious mother of 
the Gracchi, displayed her diamonds and 
jewels somewhat ostentatiously, and re- 
quested that Cornelia would let her see 
her jewels also. Cornelia dexterously 
turned the conversation to another sub- 
ject, to wait the return of her sons, who 
were gone to the public schools. When 
they returned, and had entered their 
mother’s apartment, she, pointing to them, 
said to the lady, ‘* These are my jewels; 
the only ornaments I admire.” 


The Choice. 

A Quaker, residing at Paris, was wait- 
ed on by four of bis workmen in order to 
make their compliments, and ask for their 
usual new year’s gifts. ‘ Well, my 
friends,” said the Quaker, “here are 
your gifts; choose fifteen francs or the 
bible.” * 1 don’t know how to read,” 
said the first, **so I take the fifteen francs.” 
“[ can read,” said the second, * but I 
have pressing wants.” He took the fif- 
teen francs. The third also made the 
same choice. He now came to the fourth, 
a young lad of about thirteen or fourteen. 
The Quaker looked at him with an air of 
goodness. ‘ Will you too take these 
three pieces, which you may obtain at 
apy time by your labour and industry?” 
** As you say the book is good, | will take 
it, and read from it to my mother,” re- 
plied the boy. He took the bible, opened 
it, and found between the leaves a gold 
piece of forty francs. The others hung 
down their heads, and the Quaker told 
them he was sorry they had not made a 
better choice. 
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Choice of an Imperial Heir. 


Kang Hi was one ot the must illustrious 


princes that ever sat un the throne oi 
Chios. Hecame to the crown in 166i, 
am trom his earliest life exhibited that 


ariour of mind so well suited to the diffi- 
cult task of governing. When the Empe- 
ror Cham-Chi, his father, was on bis death 
bed, he assembled his children together. 
to fix upon a successor to the throne. On 
asking his eldest son if he sould like to 
be emperor, he answered, that he was too 
weak to support so great a burden. ‘The 
second made a similar answer. But when 
he put the question to young Kang Hi, 
who was not quite seven years of age, he 
replied, ‘* Give me the empire to govern. 
and you shall see how I will acquit my- 
self.” The emperor was much pleased 
with this bold and simple answer. “ He is 
a boy of courage,” said ( ham-Chi. “ Let 
bim be emperor. 


Fouths of Iomsburg. 


“Pll not disgrace my innucence by fear, 

Lest I the saving of my life repent. 

I'll rather bear than merit punishment.” 
FARL OF ORRERY’S MUSTAPHA. 


There is a northern tradition that Ha- 
rold, King ot Denmark, founded a city 
which he called lomsburg, ard sent thith- 
er aculony of young Danes, under the 
command of Paluatokes. This leader for- 
bade his followers, even in the most im- 
minent danger to pronounce the word fear; 
he would have his people fight and die 
without yielding. Some youths from loms- 
burg having attacked a Norwegian lord, 
were, after a very obstinate contest, made 
prisoners, and condemned to death. Far 
from dreading it, they contemplated it 
with joy, and the first of them said, with 
an unmoved countenance, ** Why should 
I not share the same fate as my father? he 
died and so must I.” A warrior named 
Torchill, asked the second what he 
thought. He answered, * That he knew 
the laws of lomsburg too well to speak a 
word at which hisenemies might rejoice. 
A third gave for answer to the same ques- 
tion, ** That he rejoiced at his honoura- 
ble death, and infinitely preferred it toa 
shameful life like that of Torchill.” The 
fourth spoke still more plainly; ‘1 suffer 
death with pleasure, and the hour is 
agreeable to me” The fifth and sixth 
died while bidding their enemies Jefiance. 
At last came the seventh, who was a 
youth of great beauty. When Torchill 
asked him if he feared death, he answered, 
** No: I suffer it willingly, because | have 
fulfilled the highest duty in life, and have 
seen all those die before me, whom | 
would have been omy to survive.” 


Charles 1X. of France. 


This prince was only ten years of age 
when he was crowned. His mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, mentioning her 
apprehensions that the fatigue of the cere- 
mony might be perhaps too much for bim; 
be replied, ‘‘ Madam, | will very wil- 





lingly undergo as much fatigue, as often 
as you have a crown to bestow upon me.’ 
When the Constable de Montmorenci 
died, the young prince, then only seven- 
teen, did not immediately name another 
person to that high office, saying, | will 
carry my own sword in future.” And to 
his motber, who wished to keep him under 
her own direction, he said, “ That he 
would no longer be kept in a box, like 
the old jewels of the crown.” 


Sagacity of a Negro Boy 

Philip Thicknesse tells the following 
amusing story of a little negro boy in the 
West Indies. His master finding hima 
child of good parts, often conversed fa 
miliarly with him; but whenever he com- 
mitted a fault, gave him a note to carry to 
the overseer of the plantation, in which 
he directed that he should be wipped. 
The boy perceiving the constant and un- 
pleasant consequence of carrying a bit of 
paper to the overseer, took a favourable 
uccasion to question his master about it, 
asking him why at such times, and such 
only, the overseer should beat him with 
sv much severity? The master informed 
him, that the paper talked so and so to the 
overseer, because he was idle, and ne- 
glected to work. ‘ Why, massa,” said 
the boy, ** | never see you work.” “ Not 
with my hands, ’tis true,” replied the 
master; “but I work with my head, 
which is a much greater labour than 
yours.” The next time the boy was sent 
with a note to the overseer, he threw it 
away; and on his master inquiring of him 
what the other had said, “Nothing at all,” 
= the boy: * I did not go to hin, 

having this time worked with my head 
tov.’ 


Marshal Turenne. 


The great Turenne, iu his youth, was 
much pleased with the character of Alex- 
ander, as delineated by Quintus Curtius. 
His ambition was fired by the heroic ac- 
tions of that conqueror: and he took par 
ticular pleasure in readmg and relating 
them to others. On these occasions, his 
whole gesture became more animated 
than usual; his eyes sparkled, and his 
imagination being inflamed, he overcame 
the natural difficulty he had in speaking. 
An officer one day took the liberty to tell 
him, that bis favourite historian was no 
better than a writer of romances; which 
touched the young viscount to the quick. 
‘The duchess, his mother, made a sign to 
the oflicer to persist—the dispute grew 
warm—Turenue fell into a pasion, left the 
company abruptly, and privately sent the 
officer a challenge, which, in order to di- 
vert the duchess, was accepted. The next 
day the young viscount went out of town, 
under the pretence of hunting; and Tu- 
renne arriving at the spot of rendezvous, 
there found a table ready spread. As he 
stood wondering what this preparation 
coule mean, his mother appeared, accom- 
panied by the officer, and told ber son she 
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was come to be second to the gentleman 
with whom he was to fight. The sports- 
men came up, breakfast was served, peace 
concluded, and the duel changed intoa 
hunting match. 





When Turenne was only ten years old, 
his governor missed him, and after seek- 
ing some time, at lengtb found him asleep 
ou a cannon, which he seemed to em- 
brace with his little arms as far as he 
could reach. When he was asked why 
he had chosen such a couch, he answered, 
“that he intended to have sicpt there all 
night, to convince his father that he was 
hardy enough to undergo the fatigues of 
war; though the old duke had often per- 
suaded him to the contrary.” 

THE BANK OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

In the memoir of the late B. H. 
Latrobe, copied into the sixteenth 
Number of this Journal from Ac- 
kerman’s Repository, it is stated 
that he had spoken of the plan adopt- 
ed for the new Bank of the United 
States as originally his design, with 
the exception of the great room. 


Mr. Strickland, to whom the first 
premium was awarded, desires us to 
say, that the English editor must 
have mistaken Mr. Latrobe’s mean- 
ing. The latter could never have 
male such an assertion. The design 
offered by Mr. Latrobe was consi- 
dered second in merit, but the one 
adopted was exclusively Mr. Strick- 
a. 





we Mr. Joun Core, of Baltimore, 
is publishing a new book of Psalmo- 
dy, entitled “THe Serapu,” to con- 
tain 200 pages 8vo. calculated for 
general use. From the high reputa- 
tion which Mr. Cole has acquired as 
a conductor of Oratorios, and as the 
leader of the celebrated Choir of St. 
Paul’s Church in that city, the pub- 
lic may anticipate a work worthy of 
the noble object for which it is in- 
tended. 
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